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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


—_>—— 
Part THE First. 
CHAPTER XXV. NEWS FROM HOME. 


On the night of the festival, the young ladies 
Fermor took a long while to dress. Lady Laura 
had finished her dressing early, as she always did, 
and her gaunt worn figure was hung with rich 
stuffs, just as they hang the aged stones of 
Temple-bar on a royal visit to the City. She 
was sitting waiting with her relation, dressed 
also, and they were both discussing Charles. 

The English mail had been late, and was just 
brought in. A small despatch for the diplo- 
matist, which he flung himself upon and tore 
with his talons; two or three ladylike letters 
for the family, in shape like enlarged visiting- 
cards. One was in Fermor’s writing, and had his 
name written boldly outside, with an official air. 

“A letter from Charles,” said Lady Laura, 
with something like enthusiasm ; “now we shall 
see what he is to do.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Hopkins, glancing over the 
letter he had also received, “ that is so far satis- 
factory. Old Seymour is likely to go—to move 
on, as he should have done long ago. What did I 
tell you? J know how to deal with these sort 
of people. Well, what does Mr. Charles say ?” 

The answer was something like a scream. 
The tall gaunt woman, in all her finery, had 
fallen back on the sofa. For a moment he 
thought she was in a fit, but he was well accus- 
tomed to the Waipiti cries and war-dances. 
With true diplomatic instinct, he went over on 
tiptoe—for which there was no need—and 
closed the door softly. He was more alarmed 
about the letter, for be was sure that Charles 
was dying or dead. 

The next moment she had started into a sort 
of galvanic life. “Think of it!” she said, 

only think of him; it is dreadful, isn’t it? 
O, that such a blow should come upon me !” 

Sir Hopkins made attempts to secure the letter 
for his own reading, but she was brandishing it 
hysterically. ‘Gambled,” thought the diplo- 
matist, “and lost every sixpence. Shan’t pay 
a florin for him, though.” 

“Such a disgrace to bring on us all! He 
must be mad. Does he want to ruin us? 
What have we done to him that he should de- 
grade us in this way ? One blow after another! 





I am sure we had troubles enough of our own 
without that !” 

Again the diplomatist tried ineffectually for 
the letter. ‘ Married an innkeeper’s daughter,” 
he thought, bitterly. ‘A fool! I have done 
with him. Let me see what he writes, Laura.” 

“ You know,” she said, swaying herself back 
and forward, “ what we reckoned on from him! 
You know how we talked, and what we were 
to make of him. Now that these girls have 
failed so wretchedly, he was the only thing we 
had to look to. And the air with which he writes 
it to me, as if he were getting a princess!” 

“ It és the innkeeper’s daughter,” thought the 
diplomatist ; and she now let him take the 
letter. He got out his silver double glass, 
which hung about his neck like an amulet, and 
read it carefully. 

It was our friend’s skilful composition, break- 
ing the news of his proceedings. It is plain 
that he had sadly miscalculated its effect. Care- 
fully worded as it was, it had not made this 
raging mother and cold diplomatist see the 
thing in the light he fancied it would. He 
thought his words were sure to be as soothing 
as drops of camphor julep. Poor Fermor! so 
much rhetoric expended like blank cartridges. 

Lady Laura waited while the diplomatist read, 
her sunk flattened chest heaving outwards like 
a decayed wall about to fallin. Into her worn 
and faded cheek colour had actually forced its 
way, a visitor long estranged. Sir Hopkins 
read through Fermor’s philosophical composi- 
tion. The embossed and initialed document 
began : 


** My dear Mother,—I wish to communicate 
a little matter which I dare say may surprise you. 
Not that there is anything astonishing in what I 
am about to do, for it isa step which I and every 
man, who proposes seriously to take his proper 
station in the commonwealth, must eventually 
take. The idea, my dear mother, of a long life 
spent selfishly in administering to oneself, in 
doing nothing for others, and, above all, the no- 
tion of leaving no more mark of one’s path behind 
than if it were made on the sea, this is what I 
never could ear to look forward to. I shrink 
from it, and always have shrunk from it. Your 
true gentleman will live for others as well as for 
himself, and will bequeath his name in trust to 
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those who have a legitimate interest in guarding 
it free from speck or stain. 

“Tn these views, I write to say I am about to 
marry. Ordinary boys would, of course, dilate 
on the charms of the person I have chosen. 
I know you too well to indulge in rhapsodies of 
that kind. But this much I may say: she will 
be no discredit to our family. She is a Miss 
Manuel, of a half-Spanish family. I think her 
charming; but she will make an excellent wife, 
which is the point to look at. I do not enter 
into details now, as it is so late (or early, 
perhaps), but I lose no time in communicating 
to you news of this important step, which I 
almost assume you will approve of. You shall 
hear again to-morrow. 

* Your affectionate Son, 
‘CHARLES FERMOR.” 


“ Well?” said Lady Laura, eagerly, when he 
had done. “Is it not charming news? It 
is deplorable! But I give - I can’t go 
on any more. I am sick and weary of the 
whole business. Let them all do as they please. 
Marry out of the street if they will.” (Poor 
Alicia Mary, and Blanche! offers from any di- 
rection would be welcome!) And the veteran 
lady, utterly beaten and baffled, seemed to 
bend up and collapse physically, just as all her 
hopes had done already. 

The diplomatist got to the end of it much 
relieved, yet there was a shade of disappoint- 
ment on his face at his divination having Stee 
down. The penetration that had pierced to 
the bottom of the savage nature of the Waipitis, 
was infallibly certain as to the innkeeper’s 
daughter. He shook his head slowly at it, as if 
it were the water-trough of his cage, then laid 
his head on one side, then on the other. 

“Stupid fellow!” he said at last, tranquilly ; 
*T thought he had more sense.” 

** And what shall we write to him,” said Lady 
Laura, suddenly standing up, very fiercely. 
“ Write to him and tell him never to come into 
my presence again? To tramp round, he and 
his low wife, from barrack to barrack until they 
starve! Not one farthing shall he ever have 
from me again! And I conjure you, Cousin 
Pocock, to promise me that you will never let 
him have a sixpence of yours.” For certainly 
a dozen years back Lady Laura Fermor had 
never been so excited. 

Sir Hopkins was smiling to himself all this 
while. An idea had struck him. He seemed 
to have on his diplomatic uniform, its collar of 
deal board and all. His eyes twinkled as he 
thought of this prospect. 

* Never see him again,” he said. ‘ We shall 
see him very often, I hope. No, no, things are 
not so bad. I don’t take this gloomy view at 
all, A skilful negotiator would very soon re- 
store the status quo ante.” 

“You don’t know him,” said Lady Laura. 
* He is so proud and stubborn. He will never 
listen to reason.” 

* Except to his own,” said the diplomatist. 
“The most suitable disposition in the world, for 








working on. I recollect the old Waipiti 
chief——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lady Laura, a little im- 
patiently. But it will be no use, I tell you, 
speaking or writing to him. As an infant, he 
was the same ; as a boy, he was tle same; as a 
young man, he was the same; he will always be 
the same. Let him take his own way. What does 
it matter ? They talk of those women that make 
the shirts; but what has my life been? All 
disappointments and trouble, crossed in every 
way. Ican do nothing with any of them, so [ 
give it up now.” 

“That’s the way with you women,” said he, 
rubbing his hands, and looking into the stove ; 
“you give up when we begin. This poor 
foolish Charles! Never mind, we shall see 
what can be done to-morrow. Ah! here we 
come at last!” and the girls came “swelling” 
in, like two yachts, with all their finery spread, 
and a maid coasting behind with a spare sail or 
so on her arm. 

They did not notice their mother’s shrunk 
and woful face; there were some final touches 
to be given. In the carriage she broke out with 
the story that night’s mail had brought her. 
“Your brother is making a fine fool of himself! 
Go to somebody—I wish to Heaven you would— 
and leave me here. I am sick of you all. I 
am sick of the world. I have done what I 
could for you, and I am tired and exhausted. 
Only just let him write me one of his 
hypocritical letters when he wants money! I, 
that have always scraped, and pinched, and 
denied myself, to keep him up in his proper 
station!” 

It was a dismal progress in that dark carriage. 
The girls had been a little excited by this 
party, though indeed, by this time, it should 

ave been as monotonous as parade or drill. 
This news came on them with a chill, and made 
the opera-cloaks on their shoulders feel like 
palls. Their hearts felt tight even under the stiff 
silk armour, which the maid Maria had tightened 
with many struggles. Suddenly came the 
lights and the music of the “ dance,” seen and 
heard through the open drawing-room. As 
though the fashionable sergeant had called out 
* Attention,” they fell into regular line, fans 
were “ordered,” smiles and general happiness 
mounted to their faces; they leak, and swayed, 
shook kid-covered hands, were so glad, and so 
sorry, and so alarmed at being late; and were 
so smiling and delighted, that the idea was 
someway inspired, that by impediments they 
had been long kept away from this delicious 
retreat ; that they had given their jailers the 
slip, and were now finally got to the place for 
which their souls had yearned. They had 
put on their smiles with their gloves. ‘The 
ugly family nightmare—just heard of—they 
thrust down, and shut the lid up, though it 
would fly open at times in the midst of a valse, 
like a jack-in-the-box. Lady Laura Fermor 
“taken down” for an ice by Shafto Lyons, M.P., 
who was getting his chest “shored up” at Nice, 
was rallied by her in the gayest manner, on a 
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rumour of marriage. He was a tall florid 
old bachelor, very red, and much tightened 
about the throat, and, as he looked at her 
sideways with relish and admiration, his collar 
and necktie seemed to fit about his throat as a 
frill of paper does about a ham. In one of her 
laughs of appreciation the box flew open, and 
the sight of the “jack” almost sobered her, but 
she had him wired down in a second. 

So, too, with her daughters. They ambled 
round in a galop and vaise : the elder in the arms 
ofa “ delightful French officer,” with a figure like 
an hour-glass. So with her sister, who did a 
little quiet unostentatious work with a young 
English gentleman. They went apart from the 
world, and opened a little “ store” in a green- 
house among the plants. Stupid single men 
who knew nobody, blundered on them here—in 
the desert as it were—and hastily retreated, 
mentally whistling. 

It came to the end when Lady Laura sounded 
the “rappel.” Then came the gush of farewell 
smiles, general delight and grief: an evening to 
look back to. Shafto Lyons, M.P., took out 
Lady Laura, and looked fondly after her out of 
his paper ham frill, as she drove away. She 
shook her fan at him with gay menace. But 
when he was in the supper-room telling Fobley 
what “a fine woman” he had just taken out, 
all the springs had relaxed, and the “fine 
woman’s” face had sunk, and dropped, and 
fallen into hollows. Not a word was spoken 
during that mourning-coach progress. ‘ 


That very night, before she went to bed (a 
form she went through from habit), Lady Laura 
got out her desk and wrote to her son all in 
fact that had passed through her mind that 


night. He was to take his own way—ruin 
himself if he pleased, ruin them, ruin every- 
body. By all means take his own way. She 
was sick of the whole business. God knows, 
she had had a weary time of it with the whole set. 
However, this she begged, that he would never 
trouble her by letter or otherwise. In short, 
a hot passionate denunciation. She then read 
it over with satisfaction, as though she were 
delivering it to him in person, and went to bed. 
In the morning, when Sir Hopkins came, 
she took him aside privately, and showed it. 
“There,” she said, “ it will be a satisfaction to 
my mind to have sent him that.” 

He read it smiling, sat down, talked with her 
a good hour, discharged a Waipiti cartridge now 
and again, and finally wrote a short note, which 
she copied. It ran: 

Nice. 

“* My dear Charles,—Your letter was indeed 
| asurprise. I hope you have not been a little 
hasty. However, if you are irretrievably com- 
mitted, you must of course go through with 
it. You shall see us before long, as the air 
‘| of this place someway does not suit Alicia 
|| Mary. P shall let you know when we shall 
be in London, where I hope you will try and 
meet us. 

* Your affectionate Mother, 
“Lavra Ferwor.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. AN INVITATION. 


Tue lectures on Roger le Garcon were sus- 
pended by more absorbing matter. Fermor 
virtually put up “ Relache” at his door. His 
head was full of the incidents of his new dignity ; 
every one was carrying up, as it were, Addresses 
to the Throne, and he had to deliver Gracious 
Replies. His hands, too, were full enough, and 
he was very busy in the mornings writing 
prettily-turned notes to many acquaintance, 
male and female, and the turn was some- 
times sad, sometimes humorous. “ You will be 
concerned, dear Mrs. Fazakerly,” he wrote, 
“to hear of my approaching dissolution.” 
Which little metaphor, worked pleasantly to 
the bottom of the first page, was a humorous 
specimen. “You have always, dear Miss 
Biddulph, felt such an interest in anything that 
concerns my happiness, I cannot let a post go 
by without, &c.” This was the serious and 
plaintive style. 

He was busy in this way one morning, some ten 
days after Major Carter’s party, when his door 
was opened, and his cast-iron neighbour, cast- 
iron rod in hand, swung in—as a crane swings 
round—close on the servant, who would have 
announced him. “ Sit down, Mr. Carlay,” said 
Fermor, affably ; ‘1 am glad to see you.” 

“ And I am glad to hear you say so,” said the 
other. “Iwas thinking something had been 
done to offend you.” 

“Quite gratuitous,” said Fermor, “ I must 
say. I hope there has been nothing in my 
conduct which a gentleman would not sanction. 
O! you are thinking of my unexplained ab- 
sence? JI see! Ah, there were reasons for 
that. I must tell you,” continued he, with 
something like a simper. ‘“ By the way, Miss 
Carlay—I hope she is improving ?” 

“ Better, thank you,” said the other, rising 
suddenly. “I am not a man for seeing the 
world, or for managing it, and have no wish to 
learn how ; therefore, if I do things in a rough 
abrupt fashion of my own, you must excuse 
me. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Fermor, smiling. 
“T have knocked about the worlda pretty good 
time, and am used to that kind of thing.” 

“ Because, if you would not mind taking us 
as we are, in the backwoods, as I may say, and 
putting up with roughness—in short, would you 
dine with us to-day ?” 

Fermor started. This was a true surprise. 
But ina moment he saw the secret springs that 
were working. It was very very odd. This 
was always to be the result of his presence. 
He had not intended to be more than gentle 
manly—his common manner—he had not, in- 
deed. Could he help it ? 

Of a sudden he became gracious and courtly. 
He would have the greatest pleasure. He ally 
liked that sort of thing, no fuss, or state; 
* provided,” added Fermor, “ you treat me as— 
one of the family, mind. There, at the mess, 
they have got a Frenchman, who lived with Count 
Walewski. I believe, in his own line, he is worth 
his weight in gold; but, on my word and 
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honour,” Fermor added, earnestly, “I would 
sooner sit down to a mutton-chop—a well-done 
mutton-chop—and a pint of sherry.” 

With this little profession of faith, which he 
threw in gratuitously, he sent away his visitor. 
Through the day he thought pleasantly over the 
prospect, and laid himself out to amuse them by 
some new phenomena of his personality. He 
dressed himself with effect, set a freshly-pulled 
gentleman’s bouquet in his coat, and at the fixed 
hour he and his ro ey# ascended the stairs to- 
gether, and were announced. 

He was astonished to see what an elegant 
looking room it was, and to find that the fur- 
niture was not of rude cast-iron, nor of unhewn 
wood. Miss Carlay was there, but not as in 
the garden propped up with pillows. Almost 
as soon as had shaken hands, Fermor had 
started with his graceful garrulity. 

“T can see a marked improvement,” he said. 
“Tam not at all surprised. The doctors, you 
know, are beginning to send people here. J find 
myself better. I am one of those people that feel 
every breath of air. In fact, I am an animated 
barometer, a human aneroid.” As soon as he 
entered, Mr. Carlay, in a grim dinner coat cut out 
of sheet iron, and new black trousers like short 
lengths of an iron water-main, had drawn off, 
and was walking up and down at the other end 
of the room. In Miss Carlay a faint tinge of 
colour, and the manner which is peculiar to deli- 
cacy, made her appear very interesting to Fermor. 

They went down to dinner. A small round 
table, a little graceful silver, a little glass, as 
graceful in shape and pattern, and flowers. No 
iron ore, as Fermor had almost expected. It was 
surprising. Everything was good and tasteful, 
and hot; witha bottle of champagne too, Fermor’s 
favourite wine. He was much pleased, became 
much surprised, and to reward them put spurs 
to the ro eyw. “By the way,” he said, “I have 
a little bit of news, which 1 dare say will take 
you by surprise. Perhaps it is no news, and 
perhaps you have heard it; and perhaps, again, 
it is not worthy of the name of news, and you 
would not care to hear it.” He waited for 
deserved applause for this ingenious way of 
putting the thing, and got it. 

The young lady welcomed everything he said ; 
not indeed with words, but with silence, which 
to him was golden, and, therefore, far better. 

*T am going to be married,” he said, looking 
round and smiling. 

Mr. Carlay gave a grim and sudden jerk, 
which in another would have been a start. 
Fermor, who had his eye on the daughter, saw, 
to his real astonishment, a flutter—not a start— 
and colour. He had had the idea that he was 
giving them what the French call “a good 
mouth,” and that, at the news, there should be 
illuminations generally, in all directions. 

“Yes,” said Fermor, speaking of himself as 
of another person, and as if he were helpless in 
the hands of some one else. “The thing, I 
believe, is appointed for every one, like death— 
it is only a question of time. My dissolution 
has been coming on a long time: so I only 





wrap my robe gracefully about my head, and 
fall down pierced with many wounds.” 

But he could not but observe the confusion 
his sudden news had caused. Miss Carlay’s 
eyes were on her plate, and she was making a 
pretence of eating very fast. For the rest of 
the time she scarcely spoke at all, and very 
early fled away. Her father rolled his eyes 
grimly, and gave out a word now and again, 
like the sound of rusty machinery in motion. 
But Fermor, in great spirits, let his talk 
whirl round like the fly-wheel of an engine ; and 
perhaps the name of that fly-wheel was the 
TO eyo. 

He said afterwards he never had such a 
dreadful duty cast on him as the struggling 
against the sense of that oppressive man, who 
would zo¢ talk. “I might as well have been in 
a room by myself,” he said to Young Brett, 
“speaking to the épergne. Such a moody 
soul as it was.” Finally, Mr. Carlay pushed 
back his chair roughly, and got up. 

“ Ah, join the ladies,” said Fermor, washing 
his fingers, “ or lady, eh ?” 

“We have ways of our own here,” said the 
other, standing at the door. “ We are early 
persons. We don’t join the ladies, or carry out 
that sort of thing. My daughter is not nearly 
strong enough, so you will excuse us, please.” 

In fact, at that moment a maid came down 
with a message. Miss Carlay was not very 
well, and could not appear again. “ You see,” 
said Mr. Carlay, now in the hall. ‘ We are not 
suited for company and its forms, and must take 
- chance of being considered behind the times. 

Oconee 

He had opened the hall door. Fermor felt 
himself, in fact, morally taken by the shoulders 
and put out. He went down the steps chafing. 
“This is but the usual thing,” he said. “I 
own I deserve it. This comes of going down 
into a lower rank.” Still, it was a grateful sub- 
ject to think how oddly the news of his “ happi- 
ness” had been received. That poor, soft, good- 
natured girl—it did seem as if it hadoverwhelmed 
her, As for her father, he was a common plough- 
man; but while he gave him up to the sword, 
he would mark a white cross on her door. In 
fact, he would go in and see her in the morning, 
encourage her, smoothe her soft hair (morally 
speaking), and console her. 

The next morning, which was sunny and with- 
out a breath of air abroad, he looked out from 
his back window. The usual picture was not 
to be seen: neither the young girl, nor the arm- 
chair, nor the pillows, nor the maid holding the 
parasol like an Indian servant. Later in the 
day, he set his decorators and upholsterers to 
work, fitted himself up with great nicety, and 
went in to call. He had not lectured on Roger 
le Garcon for a long time. 

Miss Carlay in?” he said, almost passing 
the servant, as a matter of course. But he was 
told “No.” (This maid was not of the class 
who thought him “a lovely young man.”) He 
retired much disgusted, took down all his 


fine hangings and upholstery. Two days after he 
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called again, feeling a strange longing to say 
something on Roger le Gargon, but was not 
admitted. Yet he had seen the young girl in 
the garden that morning. He was furious. It 
was all that low engine-driver, stoker, plough- 
man, anything, her father. That poor soft girl 
was tyrannised over, and could not resist. How- 
ever, now he had a fair excuse for “ cutting the 
whole concern—toute la boutique.” The course 
on Roger le Gargon was suspended, and the 
lecturer himself “ interdicted,” like M. Renan. 
He had a little mental slate, and he wiped their 
names off with his sleeve. 

Fermor had, indeed, laid out for himself the 
oe gee pastime of “forming Violet’s mind.” 

Vith this view he used to converse with her a 
good deal upon the phenomenon of his owz 
mind. On this department of psychology he was 
very fluent. Violet, in a devotee attitude, with 
her soft eyes fixed on her master, tried hard to 
follow, and, curious to say, her lecturer seemed 
better pleased when he could xot be followed 
than when he was suddenly halted and gently 
asked to explain. He did not, however, include 
the rest of the family in his lectures. 

From the very first day after Major Carter’s 
party, he had suddenly drawn the line, as he 
called it, erected strong barriers between the 
rest of the family and himself. ‘“ Though I take 
the daughter,” he said, “I do not, on that ac- 
count, marry the whole family. She is absorbed 
into ours. I don’t want her to bring them with 
her. No! No!” Andtoher he said privately, 
“My dear Violet, you are charming, as of 
course, and what I think of you I have shown. 
But I must really’ protest against your rela- 
tions—that is, against taking them en masse. It 
may be very well now, but [ do sincerely hope 
they may be got to understand the footing we 
wish to have them on. Now I must say, coming 
home the other day and finding them all ina 
al at the door, and your brother in the 

a. Lepcenienaee 

“Indeed,” interrupted Violet, gape | (she 
someway never ont gain courage to call him 
Charles, and therefore never called him by any 
name), “ indeed they meant it well, and Pauline 
and Louis were against it, but mamma said you 
would think it so rude if they did not call on 
you.’ 

* And why,” said Fermor, with a curious want 
of logic, “should they be so violently against 
so common anact of courtesy? To tell you the 
truth, my dear Violet, I don’t like your brother, 
and you mustn’t be angry with me for telling 
you.” 

*O no, no,” said Violet. 

“T can’t help it, and I can’t give a distinct 

reason for it, no more than I can for not liking 
| cucumbers or beef, or any other of the strong 
things. He is the cucumber of your family,” 
he added, smiling, and wishing to reward her at- 
tention by the present of a little jest. 

She laughed and enjoyed it as she enjoyed 
everything he meant to be enjoyed. 

“Now,” said he, “suppose we go back to 
lessons.” 





That is to the personal psychology, and to the 
psychology they returned. He turned on a little 
jet, and the personal experiences began to flow 
on steadily. 

“* Many people say I have a cold manner, and 
further think, decause I have a cold manner, I 
must be cold. Does it follow? ‘The fact is, I 
don’t care to be enthusiastic, at least not about 
everything. It’s not my nature, and yet—perhaps 
it is. Perhaps I feel that if I were to give wa: 
to it I would become all enthusiasm, and froth 
away like a bottle of champagne left open ac- 
cidentally. Now, what would you say ?” 

A dreadfully embarrassing question for the 
shy little witness under examination. And, 
indeed, any expert even would have found it 
hard to have extracted any plain positive theory 
out of Captain Fermor’s contradictory specula- 
tion. Most likely he did not wish her, for he 
shook his head over her, smiling. 

“No, no,” he said. “It is not every one 
that can understand me. I am like a Chaldee 
manuscript. It would take years of patient labour 
to find the key.” And so, with a hailstorm of 
“T, I, 1,” the personal narrative flowed on for 
twenty minutes more. Violet listened with 
soft and dilated eyes, trying hard to keep up 
with his broader stride, and, to say the truth, 
was a little fatigued. But all this while her 
mind was being “‘ formed.” 

Young Brett, that good boy, had been in and 
out with him all through, the most faithful of 
faithful terriers. Fermor really began to like 
him, and once or twice shifted a dreadfully 
sarcastic “snub” on to the head of his own man. 
With a little adaptation it did just as well. 
Young Brett had been up and down to Town 
with mystery and meaning, and finally burst 
upon Fermor with a superb fire-arm, breech-load- 
ing, silver mounted, with needle and the rest of 
it, reposing, too, in a luxurious couch of green 
velvet, where it would be exceedingly warm 
during the winter nights. Poor child, he had 
the Indian notion about a weapon of this sort, 
and would have given all the skins, furs, and 
cowries he was worth for a rifle, and powder and 
shot, considering that human happiness, riches, 
comfort, and amusement, lay oaiked in a gun- 
case. 

Fermor received this marriage offering in a 
very kindly manner, turning it over graciously, 
and, after a short inspection, ringing for his 
man to take it away into his bedroom. This was 
much from him. For presents were one of his 
grievances, 

“People encumber you with them,” he said; 
and one of his comic pocket definitions, which he 
often took out and handed round the company, 
was that of a Present. “Something you do not 
want, to be repaid by something you cannot 
afford. That is my idea,” he said. 

He took little Brett with him, as it were upon 
his staff, to see the Manuels pretty often, and 
sent that honest boy to them as often, when 
he was not in the vein to go himself. The 
family liked the sight of his white hair and his 
free speech. He secretly admired both, more 
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particularly the elder girl, who was “splendid, 
by Jove!” He would have liked to have given 
her a gun. He saw they liked hearing about 
Fermor, and “rattled” away vivaciously on that 
pleasant theme. He spoke of him always with 
the deepest reverence and pride. “TI believe,” 
he said, “I am about the only fellow he likes 
among ihem all. He never told me so, but I 
think so. O, he is wonderful! such knowledge 
of the world, such quietness, such ease. I 
would give anything” (the image of his favourite 
breech-loader rising before him) “to have some- 
thing like it! He says it is training ; that he has 
trained himself. O, it is wonderful! He can 
do what he likes with people,” he went on. 
“There is an old cynic next door to him, with 
a daughter—I should be afraid to look at him 
with an opera-glass. But he has got round 
him: has the run of the house, I may say. O, 
it is wonderful.” 

The girls became interested. These were the 
times of the lectures upon Roger le Gargon. 

“ And who are these people ?” said Pauline. 

QO, a fellow like a tall schoolmaster. I 
know he scared me out of all my senses. But 
Fermor knows how to tame. He made Fermor 
dine with him the other day.” 

“ And the daughter ?” said Violet, anxiously. 

‘A nice soft creature, that sits in a chair,” 
said Young Brett, rapturously, as if this last 
attitude were one of oe virtues ; ‘so delicate 
and gentle, and, by Jove! so grateful when 
Fermor goes in to see her. He does it very often,” 


continued Young Brett, ‘with great seriousness ; 
. out of charity, like visiting the hospital, he 
says. 

Pauline, glancing nervously at her sister, 
changed the subject, by asking Young Brett how 


he liked his new gun; and presently Violet, 
making some vain attempts at doing her work, 
got up with an impetuous rustle, and fled to 
her room. Her sister knew these signs of 
trouble. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Pauline 
found her in sore distress, with two red rims 
round her bright eyes. “O child, child!” said 
she. “I knew you would be fretting yourself 
with these trifles.” 

“T am achild,” said the other, bursting out 
afresh, “and I can’t help it. And he knows it, 
and treats me like one. O, Pauline, you were 
wise and I was foolish. He just thinks of me 
as he would of his little dog—just to amuse him 
for half an hour. O, I am beginning to be very 
miserable.” 

And there was anguish and despair, and the 
good sister applied the usual soothing lotions, 
and tranquillised her, as she alone had the power 
of doing, with the weak liniment of reason. 


CHAPTER XXVII, A LITTLE HEART IN TROUBLE. 

Late in the afternoon arrived Fermor the 
splendid. He came to “form her mind.” He 
noted the faint red rings and the remains of the 
dejection. He was soothing, and gallant, and 
encouraging. He comforted and petted with 
his noble and silvery accents. Her little soul 





was burning in her to bring him gently to 
account, but she stood too much in awe of him, 
and shrank into low spirits. He freezed down 
any hysterics in a second. 

“A little frowardness,” he thought. “ Upon 
my word, I am sorry to see this. I must eradicate 
it gently but firmly. Violet,” he said, gravely, 
“you are not in your usual spirits to-day, I 
fancy. No! You can’t conceal anything from 
me. Somebody has put you out a little.” 

“No, no,” said Violet, eagerly. 

My dear child, it is written there,” he said, 
pointing to her face, “in text-hand. It is a 
great pity to let you really be put out by trifles, 
for in your little round of life you can only en- 
counter trifles. Now, take me. In the larger 
tract of life through which J have to walk, what 
purgatory J should suffer if I let myself be dis- 
turbed. I might as wellgive up. ‘Things must 
master me, or | must master things. I prefer 
the latter. You should make an exertion, 
Violet. It will come after a time.” 

Violet cast down her eyes, trembling a little. 
These “ hortatives” always chilled. 

“ How will you face the world ?” said Fermor. 
* How will you rough it? for rough it we must, 
to a certain degree. Or I must rough it for 
both, I suppose,” said Fermor, resignedly. “It 
will all come on my shoulders.” 

* OQ!” said Violet, sorrowfully, “I would not 
mind—that is, I would do—I mean—anything, 
if I only thought—that is——” 

“ Really,” said Fermor, “I do not quite 
follow. Your English, Violet, is rather uncon- 
nected. You should try and throw your words 
into the form of a sentence.” 

“ But——” began Violet, passionately ; then 
stopped short, a little scared. 

“Yes?” said Fermor, quite calmly, who 
thought as he walked home how he had played 
her skilfully, like a little perch at the end of his 
line. “ Let us hear it.” 

“O, if Lthought,” said she again, becoming 
assionate, “that you really cared for me, and 
oved me! But youdon’t. Do you? Tellme 

now. Do you?” 

Fermor was secretly pleased. She looked 
really beautiful at that moment. Her cheeks 
were glowing, her eyes glistening, as if a shower 
were about to fall, and there was an imploring 
air about her, an acknowledgment of superior 
power, and an entreaty for mercy. 

My poor child,” said Fermor, very tenderly, 
“what have you got into your little head? 
Something foreign, I know. Come, tell me. I 
am not to be taken in, you know. Of course I 
like you,” he added, graciously. 

“And nobody else? Do you like nobody 
else ?” she said, plaiting the corner of her dress 
like a little girl stopped and questioned in the 
street. 

“No one else,” said Fermor, a little snr- 
prised. ‘ Why, of course not; at least, not 
in the same degree. These are very odd ques- 
tions.” 

“T know, I know,” she said, eagerly, “and I 
should not speak in this way. But you are so 
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run after, and are so clever, it is only natural 

eople should ask you into their houses, and 
fisten to you, whereas I am so foolish and so 
have only one person to look to. 


little sought, I 
I think of ——’ 

The clouds on Fermor’s face drifted away to 
the right and left. The sun came out. 

* You little absurd, ridiculous child,” he said, 
with gracious vituperation. “So that is what 
you are coming to. Because I go in and see a 
dull old gentleman and a sick girl? Some of 
the gossips have been entertaining you, eh ?””* 

Violet hung down her head and said nothing. 

“And you have been inflaming your little 
jealous wits with their stories. Now, if I had 
not luckily hit on the true state Of things, we 
should have had a combustion and explosion, 
perhaps, and possibly,” Fermor added, with a 
climax, ““a—a scene! As for having a special 
Act of Parliament passed forbidding conversa- 
tion with ladies, or having a portable wall built 
round me,” continued Fermor, with great hu- 
mour, “and a sunk fence too wide to be jumped 
across by ladies, these things, my dear Violet, are 
not to be thought of in the nineteenth century. 
Even if they were, they would be absurd.” 

Violet smiled, not through tears, but through 
that little mist which was before her bright eyes. 

“You know,” she said, repeating her one idea, 
‘you are so superior to me, and know the world 
so deeply, and so wonderfully. Still, as a favour 
to me, if you only would——” 

“Put up the six-foot wall?” said Fermor, 
gaily, and with smiling encouragement. “ Well, 
it is up. Consider it up from this moment. 
There !” 

Overpowered by this generosity in impromptu 
masonry, Violet humbled herself at her lord’s 
feet, and he raised her good naturedly. 

* T shall take no more notice of them,” he said. 
“They are scarcely, in fact, in our sphere. You 
well understand me, I fancy. A mere sick girl, 
and I, out of charity, went round the hospital.” 

Thus, in general effusions, and with fireworks 
and catherine-wheels flying round, the scene 
closed in. 

But that little heart was restless and troubled ; 
she was scarcely satisfied with the magnificent 
explanation and the metaphors of the stone wall 
and Acts of Parliament. Her instinct pierced 
through all the disguises of “sick girl,” 
“charity,” “hospital,” and the rest of it. If 
a “sick girl,” perhaps an interesting girl, and 
charity was terribly akin to warmer feelings. 
So, = A. her grand caliph was gone, she gave 
way to the gloomiest despondency. She was 
miserable, and there was no happiness on earth. 

She knew Fermor was gone down to the bar- 
racks “ to be made a machine of,” as he put it, 
and she knew where Brown’s-terrace was pretty 
well. She presently got on her bonnet, the 
bonnet with the red flower, and that seemed to 
be made of spiders’ webs, and with her little 
face full of care, tripped away in a guilty sort 
of fashion. 

At Brown’s-terrace she passed hurriedly before 
the house, scarcely venturing to look at it; 





then came back, reconnoitring it softly like 
a vidette. Gradually growing bolder, she 
got courage for a steady look at the drawing- 
room windows on each side, but saw nothing. 
She went away, took a short walk, and came 
back timorously, and then saw at one of the 
windows a girl in an invalid’s attitude, with a 
book which she had been reading on her lap ; 
and this girl she saw in a second was not “a 
sick girl” in the sense described, but a very 
soft and interesting “ delicate” creature. 

The colour came to her cheeks again, as, 
indeed, it did very often in the course of a day. 
She was indeed plunged into misery. She was 
thinking how it was now practically “all over,” 
when she heard Young Brett’s voice close beside 
her, telling her that she would be sure to find 
Fermor out now, but that if she had any mes- 
sage he would run to the barracks for him. 

He was at that moment full of the good 
nature which is troublesome. Should he knock 
at the door and see had he by any chance come 
in? Very likely he would call at the Carlays, 
next door, with whom he was “always in and 
out.” By the way, there was Miss Carlay in 
the window, and it was a great pity she was so 
delicate, was it not ? 

Violet, thinking she was now fairly embarked 
in diplomacy, thought timorously how she would 
examine this boyish witness. “ But he never 
sees these people—latterly, I mean,” she said. 
“T think he said he had given them up!” 

Young Brett laughed with all the boisterous 
scorn of superior knowledge. “No, no,” he 
said; “they are great friends. He is the best 
fellow in the world. He gives up hours of his 
time to sitting with that poor, pretty invalid. 
There!” he said, triumphantly, “there’s her 
father!” And the grim figure stalked down the 
steps, shut to what was part of his flesh and 
blood—that is, the iron gate—opened the gate 
next door, and stalked up Fermor’s steps. 

In hopeless confusion she returned home, and 
spent a troubled night. Poor soul! she was a 
child, as Fermor had told her, and she tried hard 
to comfort herself with his assurance about the 
stone wall and the sunk fence. Though she 
knew so little of the world, she had her hurri- 
canes in a Sévres teacup, and a whole view of 
the world in a stereoscope. 

When Fermor reached home, he found a letter 
and a piece of news waiting for him. The letter 
was from Lady Laura Fermor, and his forehead 
contracted as he read it. The piece of news 
was that Mr. Carlay had called, and his brow 
cleared again. ‘ On his knees, it seems,” he said, 
gaily. Before he had been in ten minutes, the 
human casting was stalking into his room once 
more. Fermor fetched out his coat of supreme 
indifference, and got into it as into a paletot. 

“T was here before to-day,” said the other. 
* You were out, it seems.” 

ermor shrugged his shoulders, and the 
shoulders seemed to say in their own language, 
“ Was our master obliged to wait at home? or 
to be always in on the chance of your honouring 
us with a visit ?” 
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“You have been busy, I suppose, all this 
week past?” continued Mr. Carlay. ‘ Your 
time has been taken up, I presume ?” 

“T generally contrive that it shall be,” said 
Fermor, carelessly. ‘I have generally to com- 

ress two days’ work into one. I like to be 
ett This was the idea in his mind, but in 
reality he never had any of that trouble of com- 
pression. “Well,” he continued, with a smile, 
* assuming this as a basis—that I have sufficient 
to keep me employed ?” 

The other looked at him steadfastly. “I 
think,” he said, “what has once been begun 
should go on. There should be no interruption 
without cause. If one man cares to see another, 
and has been seeing another for a time, it seems 
unmeaning that he should suddenly break off 
without reason. Life is not to be a series of 
spasms.” 

Fermor followed him perfectly. ‘‘ Of course 
not,” he said. ‘I hope Miss Carlay is better 
to-day ?” 

Mr. Carlay rose less hastily. ‘I don’t know,” 
he said, with really something like agitation ; 
** she was better, and I thought she was mend- 
ing. Sometimes I think it her spirits. I am 
too gloomy company. ButwhatcanIdo? No 
one naturally cares to come to our gloomy house, 
and I have not the knack of giving a cheerful 
welcome.” 

: You should cheer her up,” said Fermor, 

ily. 

“T!” said Mr. Carlay, grimly showing his 
teeth; then, with an almost painful effort to 
give flexibility to the iron about his face, “If 
you would be kind enough to look in at some 
spare time, and talk a little to her as people of 
the world do. She likes it, I think, and J have 
lost the trick.” 

Fermor smiled ; first at the notion of his call- 
ing genius a trick; secondly, at the notion of 
his ever having had it. But the flavour of the 
homage in the whole transaction was so wel- 
come, that the message from the throne came 
couched in the most gracious terms. 

“Would Miss Carlay be able to see people 
to-morrow ?” he said, as if a new idea had 
occurred suddenly to him. “Any rate, I will 
take my chance. I have just got some of 
Hachette’s new things I should like to show 
her” (i.e. lecture on). 

Then Mr. Carlay went his way grimly. And 
Fermor, stretching himself like a minister who 
had just given an audience, began to open his 
mail of letters. There were the usual elements 
—a circular, a bill, an application to be steward 
at the dinner for Charwomen’s Orphans, and 
the domestic letter. They all received speedy 
and decent burial in a waste-paper basket under 
the table, with the exception of Lady Laura’s. 
It was headed “ London, Duke’s Hotel, Dover- 
street,” which startled him a little, and ran: 


** My dear Charles,—We are all arrived here 
safely, after a dreadful journey which has turned 


Alicia and Blanche into perfect wrecks.” (It 
was a little unjust laying this to the door of the 





journey.) ‘ We shall rest here until to-morrow, 
when we shall set off for Eastport. 

“We are all in a fever of curiosity to see the 
girl you have chosen. At least, the girls are; 
for I, at this very moment, have a perfect idea 
of her before me. I always agreed with you in 
liking those high-bred tall classical creatures, 
almost cold in their manner, and as well trained 
in society as soldiers. You are a little cold 
yourself, my dear Charles, and run a little into 
the extreme. But it is de rigueur in a woman. 

“Our relative, Pocock, is coming with us, 
and in his way is, I suspect, as curious as the 
girls. She must be careful before him, my dear 
Charles, for, entre nous, he knows men and 
women like his spelling-book. 

You will have apartments looked out for us 
in a genteel situation; three bedrooms, a sit- 
ting-room, and a parlour. 

* Believe me, your affectionate mother, 

* Laura Fermor.” 


He was chafed and “‘ put out” by this letter. 
“Why should she take that into her head ?” he 
said. ‘Does she suppose I am to marry a 
stalactite? Not one of them ever understood 
me. Women always take you literally in every- 
thing you say. Now, we shall have a regular 
exhibition, and I shall have them all staring 
with eye-glasses at my show.” He got up dis- 
gusted and walkedabout. “I knew they would 
be making a fuss. I had an instinct of it. 
Coming this wayina mob! Really intolerable !” 
And he walked round and round with disgusted 

rotest. “And she,” he said, with a stamp, “to 

e ‘cold’ forsooth, and exhibit training indeed !” 
He was now at the very pinnacle of disgust, 
but at the same time he felt a sudden uncom- 
fortable chill as he thought of how “ the girl he 
had chosen” would behave among these cold 
inquirers. 





WORKMEN’S DISEASES. 


Our recent account of the substance of the 
health officer’s report upon the lives and deaths 
of the people, left a few points lightly touched 
upon, which are worth fuller detail. Scurvy, for 
example, a disease wholly preventable, on which 
Dr. Robert Barnes, physician to the Dread- 
nought, is reporter. The vegetarian, says Dr. 
Barnes, is not so irrationally fed as the man 
living upon salt meat and flour. Scurvy, a par- 
tial death of the blood, is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the privation of vegetable food. It isa 
consequence equally sure by land or sea, and the 
disease is knownas sea-scurvy only, because lands- 
men now seldom omit vegetables from their diet. 
Before there were long sea voyages, scurvy was 
a land disease, and in the north of Europe it 
used to be common, even in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, during winter and early 
spring. It never was common in the south, 
where winter is short and vegetable food abounds. 
The Dutchmen, who in the last century lived 
chiefly upon salt pork and beef, were much 
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troubled with scurvy, but drainage and improved 
cultivation, by giving a more varied and full 
supply of vegetables, have banished the disease. 
In Scotland, scurvy was common a hundred 
years ago, under the name of “ blacklegs.” We 
still draw from the neighbouring countries of 
the Continent much of the large supply of vege- 
table necessary to the health of London ; but in 
the days of Henry the Eighth, scurvy might 
well be common, for Queen Catherine, when she 
wanted a salad, had to send a messenger for it 
to Holland or Flanders. 

But our great preserver against land scurvy 
is the potato, which has the inestimable quality 
of being storeable for winter use. By very 
many the potato is almost the only vegetable 
used, and that being used all the year round is 
enough safeguard against scurvy. [n the winter 
and spring of the years eighteen "forty-six and 
seven, after a failure of the potato crop, there 
was land scurvy both in Scotland and Ireland. 
The railway labourers, who* lived upon bread, 
salt pork, salt butter, cheese, coffee, tea, and 
sugar, suffered severely. The Irish, who have 
always been great vegetable eaters, had never 
in their history suffered so much from scurvy as 
in that same year when green vegetables and 
potatoes were excluded from the food of 
thousands. When vegetables were supplied, 
the sick were cured. So it is that, in towns 
closely besieged, when vegetables fail, scurvy 
breaks out. At Breda, in sixteen *twenty- 
seven, its attack was so terrible that it was 
The town had been vic- 


taken for the plague. 
tualled only with bad rye, cheese, and dried fish. 
At the siege of Thorn, five or six thousand of 
the garrison and many townspeople perished of 
scurvy, while, it being summer-time, the Swedes 
outside, who had command of the green crops, 


were free from the pestilence. A hundred years 
ago, the British troops at Quebec, by constant 
living upon salt provisions, suffered from scurvy, 
and a thousand of them died before health was 
restored by the use of onions, turnips, spruce 
beer, and green vegetables. That the meat has 
usually been salt meat in these cases is but an 
accidental, not an essential condition. In the 
middle of the last century, when Sisinghurst 
Castle, in Kent, was full of French prisoners, 
scurvy broke out among them for want of vege- 
table food, although their diet was fresh meat 
and bread. Less than thirty years ago, there 
was, from like cause, scurvy amoug troops at the 
Cape who had no salt provisions. It used to be 
not uncommon also in our penitentiaries and 
prisons, when only fresh meat was used, but the 
requirement of fresh vegetables was not pro- 
perly understood. Want of vegetables brought 
the scourge of scurvy upon the allied armies at 
the outset of the late Russian war. It was got 
rid of by a distribution of vegetables and lime 
juice, and in the navy it had hardly been felt at 
all, for when the vegetables failed, there was the 
supply of preserved lime juice to fall back upon, 
and half an ounce a day of preserved lime juice 
is found to compensate for the want of vegetable 
food in its more customary forms. 





Of old, in long sea voyages, scurvy seemed 
unavoidable. During the expedition of Lord 
Anson, in seventeen "forty, and the four follow- 
ing years, three ships that had left England with 
nine hundred and sixty-one men, lost by scurvy 
all but three hundred and thirty-five. Captain 
Cook was the first to show the way to maintain 
health at sea, and with his ship “ Discovery,” 
after a voyage of more than four years, returned 
without loss of a single man. He took out a 
large supply of sauer-kraut, made his men gather 
wild eatable herbs, and eat them even if they 
were unpalatable. He was particularly careful 
also to make beer of the green tops of the 
spruce fir, which he found to be an excellent 
anti-scorbutic. Cook’s lesson was not learnt 
immediately by his countrymen. In seventeen 
’eighty the squadron under Admiral Geary 
returned to Portsmouth after a cruise of ten 
weeks in the Bay of Biscay, with two thousand 
four hundred men smitten by scurvy. Fifteen 
years later an outbreak of scurvy imperilled the 
safety of the whole Channel Fleet under Lord 
Howe. The crews were restored to health by 
oranges and salads, and since that time lemon 
juice has been regularly supplied to the navy, 
the result of its introduction being a sudden 
and very great decrease of mortality. Scurvy, 
except in rare cases of exigency, is a disease 
now as little known in the royal navy as on land, 
although its ships often remain at sea for periods 
far beyond the ninety or hundred days, which is 
usually the extreme limit of the voyage of a 
merchant vessel without touching port. Voyages 
of ninety or a hundred days are often made 
under the conditions of the Emigration Service 
without a death, yet it is a shameful fact that 
in our general merchant service scurvy is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. In twelve years 
the Dreadnought has received more than a 
thousand cases, wanton neglect being the cause 
of every one. Nearly half the men admitted in 
London into the Home for Sailors are also 
afflicted with scurvy; this gives more than 
another thousand cases in the last seven years, 
and a large but uncertain number of cases are 
taken into the low lodging-houses of the water- 
side. This in London alone; in a single 
English port, where it is found that the ships 
which maintain scurvy, are not exclusively 
London ships. Of eighty-six cases of scurvy 
admitted last year into the Dreadnought, only 
fourteen belonged to vessels of the port of 
London, one-and-twenty were from Liverpool 
ships, eight belonged to Sunderland ships, two 
to Glasgow, ten to other British ports, eleven to 
Hamburg, and twenty to other foreign ports. 
In Liverpool, therefore, and elsewhere, cases of 
scurvy must be numerous. At a fifty 
cases were admitted into the public hospitals 
last year. 

The scurvy ships are chiefly those which come 
from Shanghae, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Kurrachee, Colombo, and the Mauritius. Scurvy 
has been produced in a Hamburg ship during a 
voyage of only fifty-six days from St. Domingo, 
and the number of days at sea varies from that 
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lowest number to a hundred and seventeen. 
Yet when vessels have half their crews thus 
disabled, captains straining to make short 
voyages are known to run past St. Helena or 
the Western Isles, when a few hours’ delay 
would get enough of fresh provisions to secure 
the health of all on board. In ships that breed 
scurvy, either there is no lime juice served out, 
or it is bad, or some wilful men have refused to 
take the lime juice, and have taken the scurvy. 
Too often, the price of good lime juice being 
grudged, a cheap and inefficient article, manu- 
factured for the market, is bought in its stead. 
It fails, and then it is said that lime juice is of 
no use, and not worth carrying at all. There is 
also in the usual selection of provisions—salt 
beef and pork, flour, peas, biscuit, tea or coffee, 
sugar “a rum—too little regard paid to their 
anti-seorbutic quality. In the salting of meat it 
is also to be remembered that the dry salt, first 
rubbed in, forms with the juices of the meat a 
brine, which is a concentrated soup, and that 
the nutritive elements of meat thus extracted 
are partly lost in boiling, or in the towing over- 
board, not uncommon on board ship, where, the 
sea-water being less salt than the brine of the 
meat, the meat is washed by dragging through 
the sea for some hours before cooking. More- 
over, when scurvy appears, the sore gums are 
unable to masticate the hard salt meat and 
biscuit. The Crusaders used to suffer terribly 
from scurvy, and it is said that they underwent 
the torture of having their swollen and ulcerated 
gums cut away by the barber before they could 
eat. 

Scurvy, expelled now from the land, from the 
army, from the royal navy, from the emigrant 
and convict ship, and from a large part of the 
merchant navy, is bred only in the forecastle of 
the ill-found merchant ship, among the common 
sailors sacrificed by the owners to wring money 
out oftheir very lives. In the cabin of the worst 
found vessel, care enough is taken to prevent 
scurvy from occurring, and it never does occur. 
Sir James Graham’s Merchant Seaman’s Act of 
eighteen ’thirty-five, which has been called the 
“Magna Charta of the merchant sailor, requires 
that whenever any crew has been on salt pro- 
vision for ten days, lime or lemon juice and 
sugar shall be served out at the daily rate of 
half an ounce of each, with half a pint a week 
of vinegar. This is sufficient to prevent scurvy. 
Where scurvy occurs the law has been broken. 
Yet the penalty has never been enforced. When 
scurvy breaks out in a ship, the proportion of 
the crew disabled varies from twenty to seventy 
per cent, and as the owners who grudge the cost 
of a little lime juice to maintain their crews in 
health are the same men who economise by under- 
manning their ships, the scurvy ships are those 
which, of all others, have not a hand to spare, 
and in a stress of weather the ship may go down 
for want of hands enough to bring her to. 

The proposed remedy of all this is to make 
the Merchant Seaman’s Act more firmly opera- 
tive than it is. At present it provides that in- 


spection of a ship may be obtained upon com- 











plaint of three of the crew. But the crew about 
to leave port cannot complain of the state of the 
provisions which they will only find out by ex- 
perience during the voyage, and sailors are no 
more apt than other untaught people—or than 
many taught people—to take care that they live 
alien. There should be, says Dr. Barnes, 
systematic inspection, as of emigrant and private 
passenger ships, before sailing, and a medical 
inspection of the ship’s crew, of the master’s 
log of cases of sickness on board during the 
voyage, and of the sanitary state of the ship 
and remaining stores, on entering port. The 
penalties for not carrying lime juice should, he 
urges, be enforced ; the existence of scurvy on 
board should at once subject the master of a 
ship to a court of inquiry, and owners and 
masters of scurvy ships should be held person- 
ally liable in damages to the sailors whose health, 
their only possession, has been wantonly injured. 
As for death by scurvy, it is death by a pre- 
ventable starvation. In every such case an 
inquest should be held, and the responsibility 
laid publicly at the right person’s door. Depen- 
dence for the prevention of scurvy should not, 
of course, be exclusively upon lime juice, but 
preserved meats should occasionally take the 
place of salt meats, and use should be made of 
preserved potatoes, carrots, turnips, onions, 
celery, and mint, of pickles or sauer-kraut, and 
no opportunity should be lost of getting fresh 
oranges, lemons, shaddocks, or cocoa-nuts. In 
case of a ship’s being lost at sea, when it is 
proved that there was scurvy on board, that 
fact should vitiate the insurance policies. 

From this preventable disease caused by de- 
fect of nourishment, the question passes to the 
deaths of men produced more or less unavoidably 
by the trades in which they are said to “ get their 
living.” There are the workers with lead, for 
example. Upon these Dr. George Whitley re- 

rts. Among the smelters life and lead are 

oth saved since the introduction some years 
ago of very long flues in which the fumes are 
condensed as they pass. Before that change 
the workmen suffered from lead poisoning. The 
manufacture of white lead, or carbonate of 
lead, is the most dangerous sort of work upon 
lead. Sheet lead is stacked in layers, each 
layer placed over shallow earthen vessels con- 
taining crude vinegar, or pyroligneous acid, and 
separated by spent tan and boarding from the 
layers above and below. The stack so made is 
closed in, and after a few weeks unpacked by 
women, when the sheets of lead are found to 
have been nearly or entirely changed into car- 
bonate, which has only to be washed, ground 
while wet, dried in ovens, and thence carried by 
women to be packed in casks by men. During 
the unpacking of the stacks, the carrying of the 
dried powder to the casks, and, above all, in 
the packing of the casks by stamping down the 
powder with a beetle, lead poison flies as dust 
in the air, is breathed and acts upon the system. 
The common result is lead colic, easily cured, 
the worst results are palsy, affections of the 
brain, and gout. The Newcastle manufacturers 
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whose works were examined, hang up in their 
workrooms regulations amply precautionary, and 
have attached baths to their establishments ; 
but it is found difficult to make the workpeople 
take proper care of themselves, and when the 
effects of lead poison become even seriously 
manifest in any one, it is sometimes difficult to 
get persons so affected to desist from the well- 
paid employment that is injuring them. The 
manufacturers of red lead suffer little, there is 
less need to touch it, it does not fly about in a 
fine powder, and it can be om without stamp- 
ing down. Sugar of lead is not made in this 
country. From a third to a ninth part is white 
Jead in the glaze of potters, which is made as a 
thickish cream, into which the ware is dipped 
with a skill that requires experience, so that the 
dippers remain at their work for — up to 
the elbows in lead glaze for eight hours a day. 
The number of dippers is small, and they suffer 
little by this direct contact of the skin with the 
poison, though some show the blue line on the 
edge of the gums, which shows that the lead has 
found its way into the blood. 

Now that painted walls are less common than 
they used to be, and painters, like other 
men, are cleanlier than their forefathers, lead- 
poisoning is much less common in their trade 
than formerly. In establishments employing 
fifty hands there have been only one or two 
cases of lead colic in twenty years, and there has 
been no case of the palsy of the hand, known as 
drop-hand. The change is partly ascribed to the 
use of an outer suit of washable material, worn 
only in working hours, and washed every week, 
in place of the old usage of wearing a suit of 
clothes till it was coated with paint, and fre- 
quenily not changing it after work was done. 
Among plumbers also, the trade has lost its old 
unhealthy character, lead colic is rare, and drop- 
hand very rare indeed. Tothe use of machinery 
in some processes, and still more to the greater 
cleanliness of the men, this change for the better 
is attributed. Printers, type-founders, shot- 
makers, enamellers of cards and clock-faces, 
floorcloth manufacturers, and glass-makers, use 
lead, but without suffering therefrom any serious 
consequences. 

Of the workers in mercury or quicksilver, the 
few who are employed in what is called water- 
gilding, suffer inevitably from the fumes inten- 
tionally produced to ¢xpel the mercury from an 
amalgam of mercury and gold laid on the object 
that is to be gilt in this manner. The mercury 
is discharged in vapour by holding the article 
that is to be gilt over a charcoal fire, and after- 
wards burnishing. A glass sash descending to 
the arms is placed between the workman’s face 
and his work when the article to be worked upon 
is not so large as to make its effective use im- 
possible. 

The five or six men employed at a time in this 
process, do not, for health’s sake, work in it for 
more than two or three days a week, and the 
process is being gradually superseded by electro- 
late. In silvering mirrors a sheet of tinfoil is 
aid on the stone silvering table, a large quan- 





tity of mercury is poured upon it, and the sheet 
of glass is then slid over the surface of the tin- 
foil, so that an even layer of quicksilver lies 
everywhere between the tin, with which it forms 
an amalgam, and the glass. The excess of 
quicksilver runs off the table into vessels set to 
receive it, and is strained for further use. A 
scum on the surface, and a greyish powder on 
the table, show that there is considerable oxida- 
tion, and it is the oxide of the metal floating as 
dust in the air of the room, or eaten with the 
food from unwashed fingers, which causes what 
mercurial poisoning comes of this process. It 
is not much now, for here also the better 
management of workrooms, and an improved 
sense of the use of air and water, have made an 
end of the old unhealthiness. Where the pro- 
cesses are carried on, as they also are in the 
confined homes of poor workers, the disease in- 
duced must be more common. ‘The nitrate, or 
occasionally, perhaps, some other preparation of 
mercury, is used by the furriers in me + skins, 
and there have been even fatal cases of mercurial 
poisoning as a consequence of this, but here also 
disease is said to be not frequently produced. 
Of printers, the mortality is high, mainly 
for want of space and ventilation in the print- 
ing offices, which frequently are old houses ill 
sulted for the work, for want also of the wash- 
ing of floors and stairs practised in private 
houses, and of the lime-washing of walls twice a 


year ; for the common want also of good drainage, ° 


and a complete separation of the water-closets 
from the workrooms ; for want of a wholesomely 
regulated system of overwork and nightwork, 
and for want of wholesome arrangement for the 
taking of their meals by the compositors. Con- 
sumption is twice as common among London 
printers as it is among the general male popula- 
tion of London, and the mortality of London 
printers, between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty-five, is considerably more than double that 
of the male agricultural population; while a 
great deal of this mortality, and of the great 
mass of sickness and debility to which it is an 
index, could be prevented if some proper and 
reasonable regulations were enforced. 





THE BLUE MOUNTAIN EXILE. 


From his hut he strays forth, to gaze on the night, 
The old starry story, with mists round the dome ; 
And, below, ’tis a squalid and desolate sight ; 
A hideous monotony—mud-gleams and gloom. 


Beyond, sleeps the forest, all dark; and, between, 
Gold-diggings, deserted, like huge graveyards 
yawn 
(The Last Day long pass’d from poor earth’s work’d- 
out scene), 
From whose gaps both the soul and the body are 
gone. 


Back-gazing, he broods on his lonely retreat ; 
The blue-curtain’d lattice gleams faint o’er the 
swamp ; 
No living thing waits there his footstep to greet, 
He will find a void cell, and his time-waning 
lamp. 
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His arms are grown hard by the swing of the axe; 
His palms dry and grain’d by the sap of the wood ; 

His hair, once all waves, now wind-hackled flax, 
But he feeleth no change in his blood. 


The winds are gone down, the night-hours are dead, 
Yet silence so sad that it hints of no dawn; 
The Blue Mountain hurricanes rang round his head, 
Then left him in statue-trance, firm though 
forlorn. 


The black snake lies torpid beneath the dead logs, 
Or creeps o’er the sludge to the mouldering dell, 

Where luminous fungi, and leaden-grey frogs, 
Each other confront—spell-bound, and a spell. 


By the cold water-reptiles’ humming quire 
The silence is magnetised : hark ! the weird tune! 
A charr’d trunk appears—the black ghost of fire : 
Bogs and frogs, and the mist, and the moon. 


In this Hades of hopelessness, think not he grieves, 
Or feels his strong soul-life one moment despond 
He believes in himself, because he believes 
In the Voice of a Spirit beyond! 





QUITE ALONE. 


—_——- 
Book tHE SeconD: WomanHoop. 
CHAPTER LVI. AT REST. 

Serine that the countess was seriously in- 
jured, Mr. M‘Variety elevated himself upon the 
edge of the ring, and inquired if there were a 
doctor present. There were several doctors 
present, all eager and anxious to distinguish 
themselves in the eyes of the public. ‘There 
never is any lack of practitioners when accidents 
occur at places of public entertainment. M.D.s 
in the stalls, M.B.s in the boxes, M.R.C.S.s in 
the pit ; dentists in the slips, and herbalists in 
the gallery. It is like asking a question of a 
clever class at a normal school; a score of arms 
go up atonce. Get off your horse in a London 
thoroughfare, when you don’t happen to be at- 
tended by a groom, and bridle-holders innume- 
rable start up out of the earth. Medical advice 
was showered thickly upon Mr. M’Variety ; 
pouring over from the boxes, the circle, and the 
amphitheatre into the arena, like a cataract of 
healing waters. Mr. M‘Variety would have 
been puzzled how to act, had he not recog- 
nised among the volunteers a personal friend of 
his own. ‘This gentleman being singled out to 
attend the case, the others retired in high 
dudgeon, feeling themselves greatly aggrieved 
that they had not been allowed to deny them- 
selves a night’s rest, and be the instruments of 
alleviating suffering at the sacrifice of their 
comfort and of the ordinary reward, which none 
of them looked for, or would have accepted, if 
it had been offered to them. 

Some horse-cloths were spread upon one of the 
spring-boards used by the Bounding Brothers of 
Babylon, and the countess being laid upon this, 
was carried out of the ring into the property- 
room behind the curtain. Sir William Long had 
gone to the countess’s dressing-room to break 
the news to Lily, and to offer her what assistance 





and comfort he could under her new trial. He 
found her in great agitation, for she had heard 
the commotion in the circus, and divined that 
something had happened to her mother. When 
Sir William told Ses that the countess had 
fallen from the horse and was seriously hurt, the 

irl sank into a chair, and wept and sobbed 
Eitterly. She had little cause to weep for such 
a mother; but in that one moment of her mis- 
fortune, she forgot and forgave all, and thought of 
the harsh cruel woman only with love and 
tenderness and pity. 

“ I trust, Lily,” said Sir William, “ I trust you 
will permit me to be your friend under this 
trial. I ask for nothing but to be allowed to 
serve you.” 

“Oh, Sir William, you are very kind, very 
good,” the weeping girl said, rising, and clasp- 
ing his hands with both hers. “I shall ever, 
ever be grateful to you.” 

Again that cold word! Sir William sighed, 
and looked at her sadly, taking her little hands 
between his own, and patting them tenderly. 


“Where is my mother?” Lily asked. “I 
must go to her.” 
“Stay,” said Sir William. “I think you had 


better not go to her now. It would be too 
painful; she is under the care of a doctor, and 
to-morrow she may be better. Wait a little.” 

“No, no,” said Lily; “let me go to her at 
once; it is my duty. She—she ismy mother !”” 

‘Let me accompany you, then,” said the 
baronet ; “‘ perhaps 1 can be of some service.” 

Lily accepted the offer with gratitude ; and, 
taking her hand, Sir William led her, as he 
would have led a child, out of the dressing-room 
and along the dark passage into the shed, to 
which the insensible form of her mother had 
been removed. 

It had been determined to take the injured 
woman to the Cottage at once, and four men 
were carrying her from the circus into the 
gardens. She was lying in a shapeless heap on 
the spring-board, covered with horse-cloths. 
Sir William and Lily, hand in hand, followed 
the melancholy procession across the stone-paved 
yard, among litter and — chariots, and 

orses showing their hind quarters through the 

open doors of the stables; out through the 
narrow stage entrance of the circus, where the 
spring-board had scarcely room to turn; out 
into the gardens and dewn the broad walk 
among the coloured lights, blinking wearily 
and unsteadily in their cups; under the gaunt 
and leafless trees, nodding their bare branches 
like the stalks of funeral plumes that had been 
stripped of their feathers; past the spectral 
ash-trees suspending their skeleton hands over 
the seats of pleasure; moving slowly among 
the whitewashed statues bathed from head to 
foot in greenish tears, wrung from the anguish 
of blighted leaves and the moisture of winter 
mosses desperately clinging to their verdure— 
the men passed along with their moaning burden 
to the Cottage. 

Among those who walked by the side of the 
litter, and close to the figure that lay upon it, 
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the baronet observed the strange-looking man 
he had noticed in the circus. He called Lily’s 
attention to him, and asked if she knew who he 


was. 

Lily started. She had seen that face before ; 
she remembered it well; yet she could not tell 
when or where. 

“Yes,” she said, “I have seen him before—in 
Paris—no, not in Paris, before that, somewhere, 
somewhere.” 

While the girl was wondering, the men 
paused in the porch with their burden, until 
the door was opened by Mrs. Snuffburn. Mr. 
M‘Variety took this opportunity to arrest the 
further progress of the crowd of idlers who had 
followed the litter through the gardens. When 
the countess had been carried in, he remained in 
the porch to prevent the mob from entering the 
house. The man with the grey hair and the 
dark eyebrows and moustache presented himself, 
and desired to be admitted. 

“I cannot allow you to pass,” said the 
manager. 

“T am afriend of the lady,” said the stranger, 
“an old friend.” 

Oh, no doubt,” said the manager, “and I 
dare say the mob at your heels are all old friends 
of the lady too.” 

“T assure you, sir, I am speaking the truth,” 
said the stranger, earnestly; “let me pass, I 
beseech you.” 

Sir William Long and Lily came up at this 
moment. ‘The stranger no sooner saw Lily than 
he started, and, uttering an exclamation of sur- 
prise, held out his hands to her. 

“Lily Floris! Lily Floris!” he exclaimed, 
‘do you, can you remember me ?” 

Lily shrank from the man in alarm. 

“Do you really know this young lady?” 
asked the baronet. 

“Yes, sir,” the stranger replied, “and her 
mother also. Iam her oldest friend, one that 
might have been her dearest friend, and have 
saved her from this.” He whispered a word in 
Sir William’s ear. 

“You maylet this person pass, Mr. M‘Variety,” 
said Sir William; “it is no idle curiosity that 
brings him here.” 

No, indeed, it was no idle curiosity that 
men pe Jean Baptiste Constant to follow the 

ruised and bleeding form of the woman he had 
once so deeply, madly, loved; to seek to stand 
beside her, perhaps in her last moments, and 
tell her that though she had rejected his love 
and requited his kindness with ingratitude and 
scorn, he was yet willing to forgive her all. 
They carried the countess up into the gilded 
apartment. It was blazing with light, and the 
table was laid for supper—that supper to which 
she had invited her aristocratic friends, promis- 
ing to make a night of it and be gay. 

The men, as they bore her into the room, 
stumbled among wine-baskets and dishes of 
fruit that had been set upon the floor ready for 
the feast. They carried her at once into her 
own room, and were about to lift her upon the 


tains, discovered that it had been made the tem- 
porary receptacle for champagne bottles. These 
hastily removed, the injured woman was laid 
upon the bed; and she lay there for some 
minutes apparently lifeless, with the full blaze 
of the lights from the great chandelier falling 
upon her livid face. 

The doctor, finding only a slight scalp wound 
over her temple, was inclined to think that her 
injuries were not serious; and this opinion 
seemed to be confirmed when she opened her 
eyes and looked about her calmly. But presently, 
when she drew a full breath, she put her hand 
to her side and uttered a cry of pain. This told 
the doctor that there were other injuries, and 
that the case might be more serious than he 
had first imagined. He begged Mr. M‘Variety 
to send for another surgeon at once. This was 
done, and in the mean time the surgeon in 
attendance endeavoured, with the assistance of 
Lily and Mrs. Snuffburn, to undress the patient. 
This, however, she resisted, waving them off 
with her hand, and groaning piteously every 
time she drew her breath. 

When the other surgeon arrived, a second at- 
tempt was made to undress her, but she screamed 
so dreadfully that the doctors were fain to de- 
sist. She lay with her eyes wide open, fixed 
and staring blankly ; her breath was coming in 
short quick gasps, and at every gasp she 
uttered a moan. The doctors felt her pulse, 
and looked at each other anxiously. 

Sir William Long and Constant, interpreting 
their looks, stepped forward to ask their opinion 
of the case. 

*T am afraid she is sinking,” said the surgeon 
of whom he made tle inquiry; “she has re- 
ceived some internal injury, and refuses to be 
moved.” 

Presently the countess turned her eyes full 
upon Lily, who was sitting weeping and trembling 
by her bedside, and said, in French : 

“Ts he here?” 

Lily looked at her through her tears inquir- 
ingly. 

‘Constant, Constant,” her mother gasped 
out; “ Jean Baptiste Constant !” 

Constant, who was standing at the door with 
Sir William Long, heard her mention his name, 
and entered the chamber. 

The eyes of the woman were waiting for him, 
and when he came upon her view she held out 
her hand to him. 

Constant sprang to the bedside, and, falling 
upon his knee, took up the hand from the 
counterpane, upon which it had fallen, and 
kissed it. 

He had kissed that hand once before, when it 
was rudely drawn from him with a bitter word 
and a mocking taunt. It was not drawn away 
from him now. 

“Jean Baptiste Constant,” she said, feebly, 
“IT am dying; that beast has trodden the life 
out of me. Tell these people to retire, all but 
you and—and my child.” 

The doctors and Mrs. Snuffburn retired, and 





bed, when the surgeon, drawing aside the cur- 


Constant and Lily were left alone by the bedside 
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of the dying woman. They knelt down ee 
beside her, and waited for her to speak. It was 
some time before she moved or uttered a word. 
At length she raised her arm feebly, took Lily’s 
hand, and placed it in that of Constant. 

“Protect her,” she said; “I leave her to 
your care.” 

“T accept the trust,” Constant replied, so- 
lemuly. 

After a pause, the countess turned her eyes 
towards Lily, and said, “ Withdraw for a little, 
and leave us—alone.” 

Lily rose from her knees, blinded with tears, 
leaving the room, dazed, stupified; filled with a 
strange wonder. ¢ 

When the door was closed, the countess 
roused herself a little, and grasped Constant’s 
hand almost fiercely. 

“Can you forgive me?” she said, despair- 
ingly. “Can you—can you forgive me ?” 

* Yes, yes,” he said; “I can—I do!” 

* All?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ All; everything, everything. Oh, Valérie, 
Valérie!” 

“ T have been very wicked, Jean Baptiste, very 
ungrateful, very cruel, very heartless ; but—but 
it was not my fault. 1t was born in me, whipped 
into me, beaten into me with kicks and blows. 
The devil has been in me from my birth, and 
held possession of me from first to last. Had 
he left me for one moment, I might have re- 
quited your kindness and been your wife, and 
we might have been happy now in France. But 


the devil which possessed me made me proud, 
ambitious, ungrateful, and wicked, and he has 
hurried me on to this dreadful end among 
strangers in a foreign land. Had I been born 
with a good spirit in me, Jean ee I should 


have been good and virtuous, [ should have 
been grateful, I should have returned your love 
and care, and we might have been happy now in 
France.” 

She paused frequently while she murmured 
these words, laying her hand upon ber side, and 
moaning with a wail of anguish. 

“T know,” she continued, “T have been very, 
very wicked ; but could I help it, Jean Baptiste ? 
Can wheat grow where only tares have been 
sown; can flowers spring up from a soil rank 
with the roots of weeds? You sent me to 
school to be taught, to learn to be good; but it 
was too late, the evil spirit came with my first 
breath. I have been possessed, Jean Baptiste, 
—- by the devil all my life; and now, oh 

eaven! what shall I do, what shall I do?” 

A sudden paroxysm seized her, and she 
clutched fiercely at the bed-clothes, as if she 
were struggling with death. When she grew 
calmer, Constant took her hand gently, and said : 

“Pray, Valérie; pray to Heaven to forgive 

ou.” 

“T cannot pray,” she said. “Jt is so long 
since I have prayed. I have forgotten how to 
pray. Oh, mercy, mercy.” She gasped for 

reath, and again clutched at the bed-clothes 
fiercely. 

Constant rose and went to the door and 





beckoned to Lily. She entered the room with 
a seared look upon her face, timidly. Constant 
took her by the hand and led her to the bedside. 
Her mother turned and saw her, and grasped at 
her hand as if for rescue. 

“ My child,” she said, “ you are good, you are 
innocent, you have learned to pray; pray for 
me, pray for me.” She drew Lily’s little hand 
towards her, and implored her with kisses. 

And Lily knelt down by the bedside, clasped 
her hands, and prayed for her mother, lookin 
upwards through her tears, and beseeching Go 
to pardon her all her sins for the Saviour’s sake. 
The worn, crushed, sin-burdened woman caught 
at the last blessed words of the prayer, and re- 
peated them again and again, eagerly clinging 
to them with her failing breath and faltering 
tongue, until she floated away from earth — 
the raft of promise which her child had launched 
into the sea of her despair. 


CHAPTER LVII. DUST TO DUST. 


Lity was once more Quite Alone—alone~ 
with her dead mother in the Cottage in the 
Gardens of Ranelagh. 

The mystery of her mother’s dying words had 
been explained to her by Jean Baptiste Constant. 
He repeated to her, with many merciful reserva- 
tions, the Idyll of Marouille-le-Gency, which 
the reader knows. Lily was rather afraid of 
the strange-looking man at first; but when she 
knew all, and heard from his trembling lips the 
story of his early love for her mother, of his de- 
votion to her father, and of his care for herself 
in the days of her childhood, she gave him her 
complete confidence, and accepted his guardian- 
ship gladly. For she knew now that he had beena 
father to her—the only father she had ever had. 
Constant was anxious—eagerly anxious—that 
she should at once leave the Cottage and take 
up her abode at Pomeroy’s Hotel in Great 
Grand-street, of which he was the proprietor. Sir 
William Long also urged her to leave the 
Cottage and go to Pomeroy’s. But she 
declined for the present ; am | begged to be 
allowed to remain, to perform the last offices to 
her mother. 

Seeing that she was resolved upon this, they 
refrained from pressing her further. 

“Perhaps it will be better,’ Sir William 
whispered to Constant, “to withhold the dis- 
closure until after the funeral. Does he know ?” 

* Not yet,” Constant replied. 

“Tn that case,” said the baronet, “it will be 
well to say nothing to Aim either. Both must 
be prepared for it.” 

*T thought of leaving it to a chance meet- 
ing,” Constant replied. “ He is a singular man.” 

“ And might prefer to be guided by his own 
impulses.” 

“Yes,” said Constant, “that is my im- 
pression.” 

“You know him best,” returned the baronet ; 
“do as you think fit.” 

Lily observed this whispered conversation, 
and connecting it with the proposition which had 
been made to her, wondered why both Sir 
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William and Constant were so anxious for her 
to go to Pomeroy’s. 


An inquest was held upon the body of the 
countess, and the jury returned a verdict of 
accidental death. The moment the inquest was 
over, Mr. M‘Variety, the manager, waited upon 
Lily with the kind intention of taking the re- 
sponsibility of the funeral off her hands. In his 
kindest intentions Mr. M‘Variety always had an 
eye to business. 

“T’ve been thinking, missy,” he said, “ that 

our poor mamma ought to have a grand funeral. 
She was a celebrated public character, you 
know, and is entitled to it; besides, my dear, 
she has done so well for me this season, that | 
should like to show my respect for her.” 

Lily timidly ventured to think that, under the 
painful circumstances, it would be better if the 
funeral were conducted quietly. 

, Mr. M‘Variety, however, did not see it in this 
ight. 

Mes Now, I think you’re wrong there, my dear,” 
he said. ‘‘ When a celebrated person like your 
ma dies, and we must all die, my dear, some 
time or other’—Mr. M‘Variety had it on the 
tip of his tongue to add “worse luck,” but 
suddenly discovering that he was moralising 
prettily, checked himself, and glided over into 
another sentiment. ‘ And the least we can do, 
when eminent personages depart,” he continued, 
“is to pay respect to theirashes. I don’t know 
what you think, my dear, but when any friend 


of mine departs this life, I always feel that I 
can’t grieve half enough for him—not so much 
as I ought, you know. It’s such a busy world, 
my dear, and one’s got so much to attend to, one 


hasn’t time for it. What I say, then, is, if you 
haven’t tears for a departed friend, give him 
feathers; give him six black horses; give him 
mutes ; ae if you haven’t time to weep yourself, 
let crape weep for you. In this busy world, my 
dear, you’re obliged to do a good deal of this 
sort of thing by deputy. You’ve been in France 
most of your life, and don’t know; but in this 
country, the swells, when they can’t attend a 
funeral themselves, send their empty carriages, 
and the horses and the coachmen do the mourn- 
ing for them.” 

Poor Lily! She had never been able to shift 
her burden of sorrow to other shoulders, but 
had borne her own grief, wearily, for many a 
day through a vale of bitter tears. She was 
weeping now. 

“ Now don’t you ery, missy, or bother your- 
self about it at all,” said the manager. “I'll 
attend to everything. I havea friend at Chelsea 
Hospital, and I dare say through him I shall be 
able to borrow the car that was used at the 
funeral of Lord Nelson. If it’s out of order, 
Billy Van Post will soon touch it up a bit; or 
if they won’t lend it, Billy can knock up some- 
thing of the same sort ; and we’ll have the circus 
horses out, and I’m sure all my people will 
attend as a mark of respect to a member of their 
profession.” 

Mr. M‘Variety was thinking of an advertise- 





ment for the gardens. He was not a bad fellow 
at heart; but he would have exhibited the 
mummy of his grandmother to promote business. 

Luckily for Lily, whose feeble protests were 
completely overborne by the manager’s voluble 
persistency in settling all the arrangements ac- 
cording to his own fancy, Sir William Long 
called at the Cottage, accompanied by Mr. 
Thomas Tuttleshell. 

Sir William, of course, would not hear of Mr. 
M‘Variety’s proposal, and, with Lily’s consent, 
took the management of the funeral into his 
own hands. In the midst of her grief and sore 
trouble Lily found many kind and attentive 
friends. Constant and Sir William Long visited 
her daily ; Lord Carlton had called twice; old 
Kafooze came to the door with tears in his eyes 
to say that he was sorry, very sorry for having 
made that unlucky remark about the whip. 
“Tf I had thought, my dear, what was going 
to happen,” he whimpered, “I wouldn’t have 
said it for the world. But it was to be, it was 
to be; our destiny is with the stars, and we 
cannot alter it.” 

Poor old tender-hearted Kafooze! He was 
afraid that Lily might hate him for having pro- 
phesied evil; and he came to ask her pardon and 
plead with her for forgiveness. 

Every one whom she had known at the gardens 
called at the Cottage to press her hand and con- 
sole her with a kind word—every one but Edgar 
Greyfaunt. 

Where was Edgar ? 

This was the first thought that arose in her 
breast when she recovered from the shock of 
her mother’s death. She knew that he was in 
the circus at the time of the accident, for she 
had gone into the passage behind the boxes, and 
in peeping through the chink of a box door she 
had seen him talking to Sir William Long. 
When the countess was carried out, Sir William 
Long, Lord Carlton, Mr. Tuttleshell, every one 
of her friends and patrons had followed to the 
Cottage—every one except Edgar. 

Whither had he gone? Why had he gone? 
Why had he not called to see her, to speak a 
word to her, to make an inquiry concerning her 
mother? Lily’s vacant heart was filled with 
these distracting questions, racking her with 
doubts and fears which she could not bear to 
think of. They struggled again and again to 
rise to her tongue; but again and again she re- 
pressed them and kept them down, dreading to 
reveal to others even a suspicion of the vague 
fear which agitated her. Every footstep on 
the gravel-walk outside, every knock at the 
Cottage door, aroused hopes of Edgar’s coming. 
Her tongue was silent; but her restless eye 
betrayed the troubled thoughts which possessed 
her breast. 

A few minutes after the arrival of Sir William 
Long accompanied by Mr. Tuttleshell, Mrs. 
Snuffburn came in to say that there was a person 
below wanting to see some one. 

* Who is the person?” the manager asked. 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the housekeeper; 
“he is a stranger to me.” 
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“What does he want?” said the manager. 
“Go and ask his business.” 

Mrs. Snuffburn was saved the trouble. The 
stranger had ascended the stairs and entered the 
room before Mr. M‘Variety had finished speak- 

c. 

“Mr, M‘Variety,” he said, “ we received this 
cheque the other day from Madame Ernestine, 
in payment of a wine bill; we gave her a receipt 
and the change out of it, and to-day the cheque 
has been returned from the bank marked ‘no 
effects.’ In fact, sir, it has been dishonoured.” 

“What is the amount, and whose cheque is 
it?” the manager asked. 

“ Tt is a cheque for twenty pounds,” said the 
man, “and it is signed ‘ Edgar Gteyfaunt.’ ” 

Lily blushed crimson, 

“There must be some mistake,” said the 
manager. ‘‘ Mr. Greyfaunt isa man of fortune ; 
you'd better make inquiries again.” 

“Tt would save us much trouble, sir,” said 
the man, “if you would pay the money.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that,” said the manager; 
‘it’s no. affair of mine, you know, and——” 

“Stay,” said Sir William Long; “let us 
have no more words about the matter.” And 
he took out his pocket-book and handed the 
man notes for the amount of the cheque. 

“ Now, sir, you may go.” 

The man put the dishonoured cheque on the 
table, took up the notes, and left the room. 

Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt had paid more for his 
box than any of the others, but his cheque was 
worth exactly the value of the paper upon which 
it was written. 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell triumphed in his 
secret soul. 

“ The insolent Brummagem puppy !” he mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

Mr. Tuttleshell’s only regret was, that the 
solemnity of the occasion forbade him to give 
audible expression to his satisfaction. But 
though he restrained himself for the moment, he 
could not leave without easing his soul by a 
commentary on Greyfaunt’s shabby conduct. It 
was to Lily that he made the remark. 

“T always thought that fellow, Greyfaunt, 
was an impostor,” he said, “ and now I am sure 
of it. Wasn’t it good of Sir William to pay the 
money and save the fellow’s credit, in the way 
he did? And without a word, too! Ah, Sir 
William is a real gentleman, my dear, with a 
big heart.” 

Honest Thomas! he knew not the conflict of 
ainful emotions which these words aroused in 
ily’s throbbing breast. 

Under the direction of Sir William Long, the 
funeral was conducted as plainly and privately 
as possible. In humble and unpretending fashion 
—much to Mr. M‘Variety’s regret, for he felt 


felt that he was losing a magnificent advertise-. 


ment for the opening of the summer season— 
the beautiful Vaudrien Valérie, once the bright 
particular star of the Paris theatres, the reign- 
ing queen among the beauties of her day, the 
dazzling enslaver of hearts, and the wife of 
Francis Blunt, Esquire, an English gentleman 





of high lineage and ancient descent, was carried 
to her last home, followed by an irregular train 
of horse-riders, and acrobats, and circus clowns. 

Her grave had been dug at Kensal-green by 
order of Mr. M‘Variety, who, contemplating an 
open car and a display of circus horses, was 
desirous that the route might be as long as 
possible : on the principle of the longer the route 
the better the mt ar anton 

Sir William Long did not join the procession 
at the gardens, but drove down by himself, early, 
and waited among the tombstones for its arrival. 
It was a fine, clear, frosty day, and the sun 
shone out cheerfully. Sir William wandered 
about among the monuments, thoughtful and 
moody. It was almost a new scene to him, 
for he had rarely stood among graves and felt 
the chastening influence which the contempla- 
tion of death exercises upon thoughtful minds. 
He was surprised to find himself musing plea- 
santly, looking death in the face in his own do- 
minion, calmly and without fear; nay, almost 
envying those who slept so peacefully under 
mound and stone. What was it that had so 
subdued the heart of this man of fashion, this 
pleasure-loving bachelor, with all the gay de- 
lights of the world at his command, with ample 
wealth, with health and strength, and many 
days yet before him? What was it? What 
could it be but love, the true love of the heart, 
which is akin to all that is pure and holy, that 
love which is almost a redemption in itself, 
which sanctifies all things, and is a witness to 
the divine likeness in which man was made. It 
was the image of Lily’s sweet face that hovered 
about him, brightening the scene, and robbing 
the graves of their terror. How he loved her! 
oh, so tenderly, so purely, with ali his heart and 
with all bis soul! He had led a gay, reckless 
life, and though in the pursuit of his pleasures 
he had never been heartless, or cruel, or mean, 
he knew and felt that he had much to answer 
for. But that account seemed to be redeemed 
by the purifying influence of the love which now 
filled his breast. He felt that he was a better 
man for it. 

Sir William was startled from his reflections 
by a noise of wheels on the gravel-path behind 
him. It was the hearse containing the body of 
the countess, followed by the two mourning 
coaches. He helped Lily from her coach, and 
stood beside her at the mouth of the grave. 
Constant stood on the other side of her, and 
took her hand, and as dust was cast upon dust, 
and ashes were scattered upon ashes, Jean 
Baptiste Constant looked down into the grave 
of hopes long since blighted, long since dead, 
hopes that had been born and nursed in the 
quiet village of Marouille-le-Gency, far away in 
France, but which now lay here in a foreign land, 
buried for ever. Was it in mercy to his blank 
and desolate heart that the sun burst from a 
passing cloud and fell upon the coffin, lighting 
up the name upon the plate, as with a halo of 
glory—a promise of hope hereafter ? 

Sir William walked by Lily’s side to the 
coach and helped her in. He held out his 
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hand to her, and she took it and pressed it 
warmly. 

“You are going now,” he said, “to a new 
life. May I still be your friend ?” 

A new life! What did he mean by those 
words? Lily knew not as yet; but to his last 
entreaty she replied, with deep emotion : 

“T shall ever think of you, ever love you, ever 
be grateful to you.” 

And seated in the mourning coach beside Jean 
Baptiste Constant, she was carried away to her 
new home. 





A WAIF FROM DIXIE. 


SorLep, battered, torn, worn, and travel- 
stained, comes my package of Mobile news- 
papers. They are printed on half sheets of 
whity-brown cotton waste paper, fuzzy, rotten, 
and barely legible. But fullof fight. The first 
advertisement in the first paper I open is, 
“ Army Blanks!” The next column begins with 
a call for “ More men for Gen. Morgan!” the 
adventurous cavalry officer, the news of whose 
death came by a recent steamer. At the head 
of the first column of reading matter is a Pro- 
clamation of the Governor of Alabama to the 
People of Mobile. Farragut was thundering at 
the outer gates, thirty miles off down the bay, 
and the governor says, “ Your city is about to 
be attacked by the enemy. Mobile must be 
defended at every hazard, and to the last ex- 
tremity. All who cannot fight must leave the 
city. The brave defenders of the city can fight 
with more energy and enthusiasm when they feel 
assured that the noble women and children are 
out of danger.” The Mayor of Mobile enforces 
the appeal. Finally, Major-Gen. Maury com- 
plains that the non-combatants show no dis- 
position to leave. There is no apprehension 
that the soldiers will not fight. The difficulty 
is to get the women owt of the fight. News 
from the enemy’s fleet. News from invading 
armies. The Siege of Charleston runs like a 
popular play at a London theatre, and we read 
the events of the “Three hundred and forty- 
sixth day.” A shell burst in Pickens-street-— 
negro boy slightly wounded. Shell buried itself 
in Moultrie-square—boys rushed with spades to 
dig it up. Unexpected explosion, and general 
scatteration. Nobody hurt. 

Amid this din of arms, if the laws are silent, 
the muses are not. A Southern maiden writes 
a war-song to her lover. She gives him her 
faith, but not her hand. She tells him that 


No marriage bells must ring for us 
Till our dear land is free. 


She tells him to “ go forth into the field,” and 
that she intends to be “a hero’s bride ;” and 
she wishes him to go at once, and be quick about 
it: 
Now, now, while Freedom’s trumpets blow, 
While Freedom’s banners wave, 
And call on all to meet the foe, 
Shrink not, thou Southern brave. 


No shrinking is to be permitted. If any one 





does shrink or show the white feather in the 
slightest degree, 


Let not that wretched coward dare 
Address a Southern maid. 


And all whom it may concern are given very 
explicitly to understand that 


Our hearts are only for the brave, 
Our hands are for the free. 


Which means that they must not only fight, but 
fight to the purpose, or, as it is more rhythmically 
expressed, 


March on, where glory’s banners wave, 
March on to victory. 


Nor has Bellona driven Thalia and Melpomene 
from the field. The theatre is open. Its actors 
and actresses rank with the non-combatants, but 
they also have declined to leave. The big guns 
are thundering down the bay, but they will 
play The Rough Diamond and Lucrezia Borgia, 
the Battle of Bosworth Field and the Honey- 
moon. Literature flourishes. There is a cir- 
cumstantial advertisement of.‘ Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings.” Brigadier General Chalmers de- 
nounces the story that he has speculated in 
cotton as “a base and cowardly lie,” and for 
this language holds himself “personally re- 
sponsible to any gentleman who may feel him- 
self aggrieved thereby.” Better save his powder 
for the enemy at the gates. Three soldiers ad- 
vertise “An Extortioner.” They say: “ We, the 
undersigned, took breakfast yesterday morning 
at the French restaurant of one P. Jourdan, on 
St. Michael-street. Our fare consisted of tripe, 
hash, venison steaks, six eggs, bread, butter, 
and rye coffee, for which the said P. Jourdan 
charged us twenty-four dollars.” Then follow 
their names and qualities—privates in a Ken- 
tucky and two Mississippi regiments. Barring 
the rye coffee it seems a good breakfast enough, 
and enough of it, and the rather extravagant 
price may be in part accounted for by a depre- 
ciated paper currency. Confederate soldiers, 
breakfasting at a French restaurant on venison 
steaks, &c., should arrange for a fixed price, 
or breakfast & la carte. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that soldiers who eat and pay in that 
fashion, will fight accordingly. 

The blockade does not wholly exclude foreign 
merchandise. Mr. Clarke of Royal-street, an odd 
name in a republican city, advertises English 
note and letter paper, Gillott’s steel pens, 
London ink, and Faber’s pencils. Matches are 
offered at five dollars a gross. There are long 
lists of the cargoes of blockade runners for sale, 
and they carry very miscellaneous cargoes, con- 
sisting of linen and cotton goods, silks, alpacas, 
claret, sweet oil, tea, coffee, soap, lots of 
cotton cards for the domestic manufacturers 
of the plantations, morphine, quinine, and 
all things hard to make, and not easy to do 
without. Among the other sales advertised are 
a “tip-top man” of thirty, one of eighteen 
“ very likely,” and one fifty-five “very reliable” 
—what the Northerners call “a reliable contra- 
band.” Among the women is “a fine cook 
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and noted washer and ironer,” and her daughter, 
a “house girl,” whom it may be presumed 
makes herself generally useful. A new home 
is also wanted for “‘ Joanna, an extra A No. 1 
cook, washer, and ironer, and her twin girl 
children, aged six months;” and it is added 
that “mother and children must be sold in the 
city, as her husband is here, and we will not 
separate them.” 

One is also glad to see, that even in a be- 
leaguered city people are expected to buy bro- 
catelle furniture, crimson upholstery, splendid 
carpets, beautiful pianofortes, and easy arm- 
chairs. The cannon thunder, shells burst, but 
life flows on much the same. People breakfast 
and dine, buy and sell, dance and sing, and, 
despite the poetical maiden whose song I have 
quoted, marry, and are given in marriage ; else 
how are armies to be maintained if the war 
lasts as long as Mr. Disraeli and President 
Davis imagine it may ? 

The wants of civilisation are not suspended. 
While governor, mayor, and general command- 
ing, are calling citizens to arms, and warning 
non-combatants to take refuge in the interior, 
people are advertising for houses and piano- 
fortes, school teachers and French governesses. 
A singing school wants pupils, and the soldiers 
want books sent to their army libraries. But, 
above all, recruits are wanted in army and navy, 
horse, foot, anddragoons. The books published 
are chiefly on military science and surgery ; but 
one reads with some surprise a list of new school 


books for the public schools of the city and state. 


* Attention British Guard, Co. B.” Here is 
an item now, coming through the blockade. 
Who of us, 1 wonder, knew that there was a 
British Guard among the defenders of Mobile, 
with two companies at least, for B supposes A, 
and may be followed by C, D, and E, up to a 
full regiment. Is there such a corps as a 
‘British Guard” in the Federal Army? It is 
probably the only organised nationality that 
could not be found embodied on the side of the 
Union. Not only are English musket-holders 
in battle array, but English pen-holders are at 
the service of the Confederacy. Englishmen and 
English goods are at a premium. 

The blurred, brown, and ragged newspapers, 
in all this mélée, are not destitute of humour. 
The soldiers of a marching regiment are sup- 
posed to have annexed a flock of turkeys to 
their ordinary rations, and the unfortunate 
hotel-keeper from whose premises they were 
transferred, suggests that the turkey be adopted 
as the national emblem of the Confederate States, 
as he is satisfied that if placed upon their 
banners, the Confederate iliac would follow 
even the picture of one to the devil. 

A little quiet fun is made out of the examina- 
tions of the candidates for the posts of surgeons 
and engineers. “Suppose,” says the examining 
surgeon, “a man should fall headforemost into 
a well that was being dug forty feet deep, and 
strike one of the digging implements, what 
would you do?” Answer—“ Let the man be, 
and fill up the well.” Says the engineer to his 





candidate, “Suppose you had built an engine 
yourself, performed every part of the work with- 
out assistance, and knew that it was in complete 
order, but when put into a vessel, the pump would 
not draw water, what would youdo?” “I should 
go tothe side of the vessel to see if there was 
any water in the river.” It is to be hoped that 
this ingenious youth got his commission. 
Noticeable among the wants, are those of men 
not liable to be drafted for military duty, such 
as are exempted by age or otherwise being the 
only ones to be relied upon for permanent em- 
ployments. The able-bodied men, under fifty, 
may be called upon at any moment to fight. As 
for the boys, they are only too impatient for the 
time to come when they may be soldiers. The 
tone of the newspapers is only too confident. 
The only fear seems to be that the country is 
not sufficiently awakened to a sense of its 
danger. They make the mistake of despising 
their enemy. They have beat him at long odds, 
and imagine that they can always do it. They 
are ready, with a single steamer, as in the case 
of the Tennessee, to fight a whole Federal fleet, 
but in running such risks they must sometimes 
be beaten. Otherwise, it must be confessed that 
the spirit of these papers is admirable. ‘There is 
nothing of false excitement, or brag, or bluster. 
Their language is moderate, and their statements 
are apparently modest and truthful. They can 
endure the heaviest disasters with a calm patience 
that seems like constitutional stoicism, but which 
more probably comes from habitual self-reliance, 
and a never-failing confidence in ultimate success. 
It is certain that the Confederates have disap- 
pointed alike their friends and their enemies in 
the qualities they have developed. They were sup- 
posed to be rash, excitable, impetuous, fickle, 
brave no doubt, but wanting in firmness, dis- 
cipline, and perseverance of character. Prior to 
the war, few would have believed that in such 
an event the South would have the calmest and 
wisest statesmen, the ablest generals, the best 
disciplined armies, and firm, patient, and devoted 
people. Whatever the termination of the great 
struggle for empire or independence, no one can 
deny to the Southern people the qualities they 
have manifested in four years of privation and 
war; and there would be required no better 
evidence of their existence than I find in this 
blurred bundle of newspapers, that show many 
signs of having come through the blockade. 





SHOTS AT ELEPHANTS. 


PROBABLY no man ever shot so many ele- 
hants as Major Rogers, once of the Ceylon 
Rifles. He kept an account of the number he 
had killed until it amounted to the moderate 
total of twelve hundred. He then got tired of 
keeping the score, and it is supposed that after 
that he shot a couple of hundred more. This 
is no mythical legend. It is a well-known, and 
recognised, and undisputed fact. He would 
undertake sometimes to do strange things in the 
shooting line ; for instance, to kill two elephants 
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at one discharge of his gun. This he accom- 
plished by waiting till a young one was below 
its mother, when he would fire at the latter, and 
her fall would kill the young one. It is almost 
distressing to think of the enormous quantity 
of animal matter thus left in the forests by one 
single man, and we can hardly consider such 
destruction justifiable, even though we know 
that numbers of animals would be ready to fall 
upon the carcase and fatten thereon as soon as 
the sportsman had left. But it is well known 
that Major Rogers purchased one or more steps 
in the army by the proceeds of the ivory secured 
in this manner, for although very few Ceylon 
elephants have tusks, all have tushes. 

It may be supposed that Major Rogers was 
a man who devoted his whole time to shoot- 
ing. This is very far from the truth. He was 
the principal government officer in a district 
containing some eighty thousand inhabitants. 
He was commandant, government agent, district 
judge, and coroner. He traced roads, he planted 
coffee, and was one of the most energetic go- 
vernment servants in the island. The Ka dians 
regarded him with superstitious veneration, and 
believed him to bear a charmed life, and the 
manner of his death was calculated to favour 
their idea of his being different from ordinary 
mortals. He was at a bungalow on the Hap- 
pootalle Pass one day during a thunder-storm. 
He stepped out and looked up to see if it were 
likely to clear. A lady and a gentleman, his 
travelling companions, were on the verandah. 


Suddenly there was a flash, and Major Rogers 


lay lifeless on the ground. Nothing could be 
found on his person to show where he had been 
struck, save a small spot on the heel, just below 
his spur. 

A gentleman, halting for a night in the neigh- 
bourhood years afterwards, overheard an old Kan- 
dian telling of the famous “ Major Rogers.” He 
told of his marvellous feats, and how he could 
pass unscathed through imminent danger. “ But 
at last,” said the story-teller, “he cut down this 
forest that belongs to the Kattregam temple 
and planted coffee ; then Buddha got angry, and 
Killed him by lightning.” There is a monument 
to his memory in Kandy church—a palm-tree 
in the pride of its beauty is smitten by a flash 
of lightning. In the distance is Adam’s Peak. 
Beneath is inscribed, “Lo these are parts of 
His ways, but the thunder of His power who 
can understand.” 

There are many stories of his wonderful 
escapes. Among others, the following: One 
morning, after shooting five elephants out of a 
herd, he retired for breakfast under a tree a 
short way off, and directed one of his followers 
to go and cut off the tails of his victims. The 
man came back with three, and said the owners 
of the remaining two had vanished. Major 
Rogers thereupon went to see what had become 
of them, and soon saw one of them standing in 
the jungle, near the sandy bed of what was in 
wet weather a large river. As soon as the 
elephant saw the major he charged. The major 
fired and brought him down on his knees, but 





he got up and again charged. The second 
barrel was fired, but without better effect, and 
it now became necessary to run to cover, across 
the bed of the river. The major ran, the ele- 
phant ran, and it became a question of life and 
death which of the two could run the faster. 
Once in the jungle and the sportsman would be 
safe. At length he reached the bank; another 
second or two—a few more steps—and he might 
take a shot at his foe; but, ere he could reach 
his cover, he felt a blow on his shoulder from the 
trunk of the elephant, and rolled heavily on the 
ground. He gathered himself up, and made a 
second attempt to get away, when another blow, 
another, and yet another from the merciless 
trunk dislocated his shoulder and broke his arm 
and several of his ribs. He then lay motionless, 
though still conscious, when the elephant began 
to play football with him, knocking him back- 
wards and forwards between his fore and hind 
legs. At this crisis, one of his men who had 
heard the firing came up with a spare gun, and 
fired both barrels into the elephant; but this 
extraordinarily irrational beast, that would not 
lie quiet and die like a well-conducted elephant, 
now left his victim, and charged his second foe, 
who ran off into the forest and climbed a tree. 
Thereupon the elephant took post beneath it, but 
finding that the man did not come down, and re- 
membering where he had left his football, he re- 
turned to the same place, no doubt intending to 
have another game with it. But the major had 
managed to crawl into the jungle, where he 
concealed himself as best he could. The ele- 
phant sniffed about and made search for him for 
some time, and at last trumpeted and went off. 
Major Rogers was caried into Badulla, where 
his wounds and bruises in due time healed ; but, 
tired of inactivity, while one arm was still ina 
sling he borrowed a light gun, which he could 
bring up to his shoulder with the other hand, 
and therewith killed two elephants. 

Some time ago a gentleman living in Galle 
heard of an elephant in a jungle about eight 
miles off, so he set out in pursuit. He soon 
came upon the marks of the elephant, and then 
upon the individual in person. My friend had 
never shot an elephant before, and knew nothing 
of going up the wind or other similar dodges, 
and the consequence was that he could not get 
a shot for ever so long. Every now and then 
when he got near, the elephant would walk ona 
little way; then he would stop, and just as my 
friend got near him he would goonagain. This 
lasted from half-past nine in the morning to half- 
past three in the afternoon. At last the elephant 
got annoyed at being thus followed, and resolved 
to put a stop to it. So he went into a thick 
clump of jungle, made a circuit, and came back 
and waited for hisenemy. My friend was poking 
about looking fcr the elephant, and wondering 
what on earth had become of him, when all at 
once he rushed out quite close to him with his 
trunk lifted ready to strike. My friend had not 
an instant to lose; he mechanically threw up his 
gun without taking aim, and fired, and down 
came the elephant as deadas a herring. In the 
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scrimmage his hat fell off. A fellow ran to the 
bungalow, where he had left his “ladye fair,” 
awaiting his return in triumph, and announced 
the death of the elephant, adding, that he had 
knocked the master’s Aa¢ off. The “ appoo,” or 
butler, in his interpretation, proclaimed that he 
had knocked the master’s head off. 

Two gentlemen were not long since out on an 
elephant-shooting expedition in which they had 
been rather successful. On their way home, one 
of them encountered an elephant ; he fired and 
wounded him, on which the elephant charged. 
The gentleman ran for it, but his adversary over- 
took him ; he fell, and the elephant stood over 
him. The gentleman had all his wits about him, 
and had time to ask himself, as he lay there, 
whether it was more likely that he would be 
pounded into a jelly, torn into pieces, tossed into 
the air, or kicked about likea ball. As he could 
not come to a satisfactory solution, he looked 
up iat the elephant as if to judge from the ex- 
pression of his countenance what were his in- 
tentions ; when he perceived that the elephant 
was “dazed.” The ball in his forehead had 
evidently confused his intellects, and he did not 
quite know what to do. At this juncture one 
of the sportsman’s attendants came up and drew 
off the creature. 

When an elephant is killed, all the carnivorous 
beasts of the field, and birds of the air, come 
together to feed on his remains; among others, 
the wild boar. A gentleman was one day look- 
ing at the carcase of an elephant which had 
been shot some days previously, when he ob- 
served a movement in the body as if it had 
been again imbued with life. For a moment he 
knew not what to make of this resuscitation, 
but the mystery was soon explained by a wild 
pig emerging from within the body of the 
elephant, where he had been taking his break- 
fast, and scuttling off as hard as he could 
run. 

Some jugglers paid us a visit (in Ceylon) re- 
cently. herr sleight-of-hand tricks were exceed- 
ingly clever, when it is borne in mind that their 
arms and shoulders are entirely uncovered, and 
afford no such places for concealment as the 
sleeves of a European conjuror. From the 
means and appliances which the party brought 
with them, tase they were going to perform 
the trick of which so much has been said and 
written, of putting a woman into a basket, kill- 
ing her with a sword while within, and then 
bringing her to life again. I have now twice 
seen this feat performed, and confess it has on 
neither occasion struck me as being a peculiarly 
good one; very possibly I may have seen it per- 
formed by an inferior set of artists. The mode 
of operating is doubtless the same with all 
jugglers. A man orders a woman to make a 
salaam to a lady or gentleman looking on, or 
to do something or other, and she refuses, then 
an altercation begins, and at last he seizes her, 
and ties her up in a net; he then gives her 
another chance of obeying his behest, and, on 
her refusal, he pretends to be very angry, and 
sticks her into a wicker basket, and ties down 





the lid; he then calls out to her, and she replies 
from within; he asks her if she will do what 
she is told to do; she still refuses; thereupon 
he seizes a sword and sticks it in every direction 
into the basket ; he then calls again, but there 
issues no answer; he kicks the basket, and it 
rolls along as if empty. He affects surprise, 
opens the lid, and draws out the net in which 
the woman had lain ; all the knots are unfastened. 
Then, after a while, the spectators hear a voice 
behind them, and, on looking round, there stands 
the woman smiling, and she makes her salaam 
voluntarily, or else she comes running from a 
distance. Now for the solution. The bodies 
of all Asiatics are pliable to a degree we cannot 
conceive without having seen it. On this very 
occasion these jugglers took a small child of 
about three years old, and laid it across a sort 
of crutch, on its Jack, and such was the 
pliability of its spine that it hung with its head 
and feet dangling on each side, as it would have 
done had it been laid across the crutch on its 
stomach. This being the case, it would not 
be at all difficult for a woman, accustomed to 
the trick from her youth, to coil herself up ina 
corner of the basket in such a way that the 
sword, when thrust in, would not touch her, and, 
by preconcerted arrangement, she would quietly 
move about, so that she was always at the 
opposite side to the place where the thrust was 
next to be made. Meanwhile, she would untie 
the net. When the lid was opened she would 
lie in a corner, and by practice would manage 
so, that when the basket was kicked she would 
assist in rolling it along as if empty. 

But now comes the difficult part. How does 
she get out and come behind the spectators ? 
It is on this that narrators have laid so much 
stress. They have said that such have been 
the attendant circumstances, that she could not 
have left the basket without their seeing her, or 
passing through a crowd of eager watchers. 
This is very likely, and possibly she does not 
leave the basket at the time. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing may be the solution: It is not so easy 
to distinguish the features of Asiatics as of 
Europeans, and the mode of partially veiling 
the face and of arranging the drapery is such, 
that if two sisters bearing a strong resemblance 
to each other were to dress exactly alike, and 
wear the same kind of bangles, ankle ornaments, 
hair pins, and nose jewels, bystanders whose 
scrutiny had not been particularly directed in 
that channel, might very readily mistake the 
one sister for the other, and so, while looking 
intently at the basket, the sister who had not 
gone into it might slip up from some place a 
short way off, and lead spectators to believe she 
was the one who had been apparently killed in 
the basket. The jugglers to whom I now spe- 
cially allude adopted a very clumsy contrivance. 
After the woman was “kilt and murthered en- 
tirely,” they surrounded the basket with some 
canvas asascreen. I observed that one man was 
watching my eye very keenly ; his part evidently 
was, to give a signal when my attention was di- 
verted. Another man then asked us to see what 
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he was going todo. He went behind us on the 
verandah where we were sitting, and placed a 
large ring of metal on the ground. All of us 
naturally turned round to see what he was at, 
but as I had smelt a rat, I at once turned round 
again towards the basket, and was just in time 
to catch my lady bolting out from behind the 
screen and running off. Had I not seen this, 
she would have gone round the outhouses, and, 
while we were looking at the jugglers, would 
have come behind us and stood by the magic 
ring. 





A NEW PAGE FOR THE CRIMES 
CELEBRES. 

Wirutn the last few weeks there has occurred 
in the south of France a very extraordinary 
criminal trial. 

In the valley of Harize, within some three 
hundred yards of the village of Labastide de 
Besplas, from which it is divided by its own 
enclosed gardens, stands, surrounded by ancient 
trees, a building of considerable size, but falling 
into utter neglect and decay, called the Chateau 
de Baillart, or Baillard. The edifice, divided 
into several blocks, surrounds a court-yard, upon 
which open the doors of the entrance-hall, the 
kitchen and stables. At about seventy-five yards’ 
distance from the chateau is another building, 
intended for the use of the principal servants of 
the house, but only the second set of stables 
which are attached to it look northwards to- 
wards the dwelling, the windows of the servants’ 
apartments giving south on the high-road be- 
tween Daumazan and Montesquieu. Amid the 
desolation of this half-ruined mansion had lived 
for many years its last proprietor, Monsieur 
Bugdad de Lassale, an old noble, to whose 
family it had belonged for generations. He 
had never married, and had reached the age of 
seventy-four, living in total solitude, inthe midst 
of the most miserable penury and privations, 
though possessed of an income that, in those 
richly fertile regions, where the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of life are so cheaply pro- 
cured, was considered as a large fortune. To 
conceal the fact of his wealth, the whole of 
which he kept in closets and drawers about the 
old house, seemed to be the chief care and 
anxiety of his life. He denied himself the most 
ordinary comforts; he suffered his house to fall 
into dreary disrepair, he pleaded poverty to 
every appeal for alms or assistance, alleging 
that he was obliged to save every penny to pay 
the portions of two old sisters, to whom he gave 
nothing whatsoever until shortly before his 
death : he even grudged, as it appeared, the ex- 
penses necessary to turn to good account his 
valuable lands, which, for want of proper tillage, 
yielded nothing like the harvests they were 
capable of producing. Aware of the danger of 
keeping this quantity of money about him, yet 
unable to make up his mind to invest, or place 
it in security, he lived in the constant dread of 
robbery, and kept everywhere within his reach 





fire-arms, swords, sword-canes, and weapons of 
defence of various kinds. 

In the house with him lived his three servants, 
Jean Lacanal, coachman ; Pélagie Bycheire, 
housemaid; and Raymonde Bergé, cook. In 
the building already mentioned as near the house, 
resided a sort of farm-bailiff, grown old in the 
service, and his wife. On the morning of Friday, 
the 26th of February—note the date—the bailiff, 
on going to his work, observed with some surprise 
that all the shutters of the chateau were closed. 
Finding on his return at nine o’clock that they 
still remained closed, he went into the court- 
yard and called Pélagie; receiving no answer, 
he entered the kitchen, where no fire had been 
lighted, and thence proceeding to the stable, he 
found pools and splashes of blood, and in a dark 
corner a corpse, which he supposed to be that 
of his master. Raising an alarm, the maire, the 
curé, and the juge de paix were soon on the 
spot, and on further search being made the 
following details were brought to light. In the 
stable lay the body of Pélagie Bycheire, and in 
the wood-house close by that of Jean Lacanal, 
which had evidently been dragged thither from 
the stable. Proceeding into the house, there 
were found in the large room occupied by the 
two women, M. de Lassale, lying on his back, 
dead, and in one of the beds the fourth victim, 
Raymonde Bergé. Fearfully had the poor 
creature struggled for life; she had evidently 
striven to’ shelter herself by wrapping the 
curtains about her, for these were cut and 
hacked all over, and finally she seems to have 
tried to get between the bed and the wall, her 
body, from which the head was nearly separated, 
lying there, and the bed-clothes being marked 
with the muddy feet of the assassin, who must 
have clambered over to reach her. On this bed 
were found a moustache comb and a white 
pencil. All the corpses were horribly mutilated ; 
the heads and upper parts of the bodies especially 
were literally hacked and gashed all over, as if 
the murderer had had a savage delight in indulg- 
ing an unnecessary ferocity. The instrument 
used seems to have been a hatchet, or butcher’s 
chopper, but it was not forthcoming. 

Robbery was evidently the motive of the 
crime. A secrétaire and a chest of drawers 
had been forced open and rifled; and though it 
is supposed that in these M. de Lassale had at 
least two thousand pounds in money, none 
whatever remained, and on the floor lay several 
little bags, such as are used for holding gold. 
The robbers, however, whether satisfied with 
what they had secured, or unable to carry away 
more, liad left untouched two closets in the same 
room, containing between two and three thousand 
pounds in gold and silver ; nor had a further sum, 
of between forty and fifty pounds, been taken, 
nor had the plate been touched, nor some twelve 
hundred pounds concealed in the room of Jean 
Lacanai, and found after the preceding sums 
had been discovered. Horrible to relate, the 
murderers had carried up food and drink, and, 
with a wanton atrocity difficult to conceive, had 
chosen, of all the rooms in the house, that in 
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which lay the mangled corpses of their victims 
wherein to sup. The traces of their bloody 
feet (which do not seem to have been compared 
with the shoes of the two accused, or examined 
in any way) showed that they had escaped by 
the kitchen and by the avenue to the high 
road. 

Suspicion at once pointed to a man who had 
passed some time at Labastide the — 
October: a stranger, of whom nothing was 
known. After a short absence he had returned 
in December, and was frequently seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Chateau Baillart, where, 
it was said, he had made himself acquainted 
with Pélagie Bycheire, whose lightness of con- 
duct and habits of iatemperance would render 
her an easy prey. 

The description of this man seemed to tally 
with the appearance of one known by the name 
of Pujol, at Montesquieu, where he went every 
evening to buy bread, and whose strange ap- 
pearance and manners had alarmed the baker’s 
daughter who served him. On the 14th of Fe- 
bruary had been discovered, at five kilometres 
from Labastide, a hiding-place in the middle of 
a straw-stack, in which were a cabas, or sort of 
flat bag, a comb, and some other small objects 
comprehended in an et cetera. This cachette, 
supposed to be that of the strange individual 
who came every evening to buy bread at Mon- 
tesquieu, being discovered, he made another, 
afterwards also detected, two kilometres nearer 
the Chateau Baillart. The description of the 
so-called Pujol was found in all respects to cor- 
respond with that of a notorious criminal, twice 
condemned at the assizes of Ariége for assaults 
and robbery of church plate, and lately pur- 
sued for having escaped from prison. Finally 
arrested as a vagabond under the name of 
Baubad or Boabad, he had related the most 
marvellous histories of his career with more 
than southern braggadocio. He was born, he 
said, at Mandchourie, of unknown parents, 
thence taken among the Caffres, who were at 
war with the Hottentots; taken prisoner by 
the latter, he was sold to a planter of Louisiana, 
named Gaston; escaping from slavery, he be- 
came a trapper, and after a hundred marvellous 
adventuses by flood and field, he came to France, 
where, according to his own account, he was 
the victim of a series of unmerited persecutions, 
which had rendered him a vagabond and misan- 
thrope, but, of course, wholly innocent of any 
evil in act or intention towards his persecutors. 
Arrested on the present charge, and finding 
that little heed was given to so aprocryphal a 
biography, he acknowledged that his name was 
Jacques Latour, and casting off the mask of 
patient endurance, he burst forth into the most 
ferocious and cynical professions of hatred and 
enmity to the human race, and contempt for 
human life. 

His appearance is described as presenting a 
mingled expression of cunning, ferocity, and 
ceaseless anxiety. His accent strongly Langue- 
docian, his manner violently excitable, his flow 
of words excessive, and not without a certain 





passionate eloquence ; he wrote even better than 
he spoke, and after the commencement of the 
trial, rejected with insult the counsel named to 
defend him, refusing any assistance, and reply- 
ing to the charges brought against him, often 
with great ingenuity, attacking the witnesses 
for the prosecution in the most furious language, 
and becoming at times so violent, that only the 
threat of removing him and judging the case in 
his absence could control him. 

His plausibility, when he could exercise suffi- 
cient prudence to keep down his rage for boast- 
ing, was remarkable. To every accusation he 
had aready and apparently sufficiently probable 
reply ; but when removed from the court to his 
cell his passion for gasconade made him con- 
tinually oreo himself, and when reminded of 
his assertions in court, he would burst into fits 
of wild exultant laughter at the manner in which 
he considered he had taken in the court and 
audience, and relate story after story of his 
prison experiences, his escapes and his adven- 
tures, his life of a hunted fugitive among caves, 
woods, and mountains, mingling truth and false- 
hood into an inextricable maze. 

The proofs brought against him were as fol- 
lows: his antecedents ; his having been seen 
about the Chateau de Baillart; the comb found 
on the bed of Raymonde Bergé, which was said 
to be the one, or /ike the one, known to belong to 
Latour (the pencil was not recognised); and the 
fact of his having, after the murder, a consider- 
able number of bank-notes, with some of which 
he proposed to buy a field in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Strangely in contrast to Jacques Latour, was 
the second prisoner, Audouy, commonly known 
as Hercule Lutteur. A man of great size and 
prodigious strength, his appearance and man- 
ners, from first to last, indicated nothing but 
the most placid amiability, mixed with some- 
thing of the dulness of comprehension not un- 
frequently attendant upon unusual physical 
force. He is said to bear a considerable re- 
semblance to Alexandre Dumas; his counte- 
nance is indicative of perfect good humour 
and gentleness, his voice agreeable, and his 
antecedents had in them nothing to lead to 
any suspicion against his character. His pro- 
fession had been that of a gymnast and performer 
of feats of strength, an in this capacity he 
travelled about the south, visiting the different 
fairs and fétes, and known everywhere as Her- 
cule, rather than under his real name. 

A curious instance of the nature of the man 
is the fact that, when awakened from his sleep 
in the middle of the night by the officers sent to 
arrest him, he not only made nof the slightest 
attempt to escape or defend himself, but calmly 
offered his hands to be ironed, without even in- 
quiring the cause of his arrest ! 

And now, mark the evidence on which this 
man is condemned to hard labour for life. 
The murder was committed on the night of the 
25th of February. Next morning, at seven 
o’clock, Audouy is declared by four witnesses 
at Foix, ten leagues, or about thirty miles from 
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Labastide, to have said to them: “ Have you 
heard of the crime committed at the chateau 
near Mas d’Azil? Five persons (not four) have 
been assassinated.” He seems to have entered 
into no further details, nothing is stated regard- 
ing his appearance or manner, or the condition 
of his clothes at. the time spoken of, and three 
other witnesses assert that he was seen by them 
at Foix at five o’clock on the evening of the 
twenty-fifth. So, supposing him to have taken 
part in the crime, and that the report of both 
sets of witnesses be true, he must have walked 
thirty miles to the scene of the murder, aided in 
its. execution, returned to Foix, washed, and 
changed his clothes, and been out and about 
the town of Foix, making no attempt at con- 
cealment, volunteering the news of the assassi- 
nation, all within five o’clock in the evening 
and seven the following morning. Further, 
among the facts against him, he denied the 
statement that he had given some articles of 
clothing stained with blood to be washed, say- 
ing he had been bitten in the thigh by a dog, 
which, it appears, he really had been ; but, seeing 
how a prisoner is browbeat and badgered by 
the procureur, it would not be astonishing that, 
partly from confusion in the brain of a man of 
dull intelligence, partly from feeling that, even 
if innocent, such a point might tell against him, 
he should make such a denial; more particularly 
when we bear in mind the singular but unde- 
niable fact which forms so noticeable a feature 
in nearly all French trials, namely, that wit- 
nesses in the most respectable positions, and 
with no apparent interest in being untruthful, 
are constantly found not worthy of credit on 
their oath : those pro and con. deliberately swear- 
ing to exactly contrary statements in matters 
of plain fact. 

How Audouy obtained the intelligence is un- 
doubtedly most unaccountable, supposing he 
really made the statement as anal, but this 
merely rests on the evidence of one set of wit- 
nesses opposed to the testimony of the other. The 
last proof brought against him is the fact that, 
after the murder, he had a sum of money sufficient 
to purchase some animals from a caravan, in 
order to set up an exhibition of beasts fighting. 

He has, throughout his examination, con- 
tented himself with simply denying the asser- 
tions of the witnesses on the two first counts. 
He declares that he was wholly unacquainted 
with Latour, who also ignores him, nor has it 
been possible to bring forward any proof of their 
connexion. It is. particularly remarkable that 
though several times jeeringly attacked by 
Latour, and urged by him both seriously and 
tauntingly to confess, if he had anything to 
reveal, he still absolutely denied all knowledge 
of the affair; nor could the suggestion of the 
procureur-général—that if he had not helped in 
the murder, he might have known something 
concerning it; if he had not stolen the money, 
he might have assisted in carrying it away, in 
either of which cases he was assured confession 
would secure the utmost possible leniency—none 
of these considerations could induce him to 





alter his ground. When hard pressed, he, with 
eyes full of tears, wrung his hands, exclaiming 
how could he confess? He would be only too 
delighted to give any information he could, but 
adding piteously, “Je ne sais rien! Je ne sais 
rien!” “T know nothing.” 

Listen to the procureur-général addressing 
the jury: “It is certain to us that this man 
(anioan has committed the crime, either as wit- 
ness, as confidant, or as accomplice. He will 
not speak: it is for you, Messieurs les Jurés, to 
force him to speak; you have the means at your 
disposal.” In other words: As we cannot prove 
his guilt, let us condemn him ; perhaps that may 
open his mouth. 

Finally, on the evidence we have stated, 
Jacques Latour was condemned to death, and 
suffered the punishment. As to the question 
of his guilt, it is highly probable that he took 
at least an active part in the murder, but we 
submit that the legal evidence was wholly in- 
sufficient to condemn him. 

As to Hercule, we leave it to the impartial 
reader to settle the question as to even the pro- 
bability of his guilt. 

On sentence being pronounced against Latour, 
he exclaimed, “ Vive l’Empereur! vive l’Em- 
pereur encore, et vive l’Empereur pour la troi- 
sitme fois!” On being asked, according to 
form, if he would not appeal to the Cour de 
Cassation, his sole reply was, “ Allez dresser la 
potence!” “Up with the gibbet!” Being 
conducted to prison in the same omnibus wit 
Audouy, who entreated him to confess, he 
fiercely addressed him, ‘ Eh toi brigand! parles, 
si tu sais quelquechose!” “And you, thief! 
Speak you, if you know anything.” He dined 
with the utmost gaiety ; seeing, at the end of the 
repast, soldiers enter with the jailers, he guessed 
that the object was to iron him, and he earnestly 
supplicated to have his limbs left free. Being 
told, however, that the orders were positive, he 
became so violent that they were obliged to pin 
him down on the floor, when he kicked the 
smith violently, bit one of the jailers, and finall 
had to be confined in a strait-waistcoat and lai 
on amattress ; mattresses being placed on either 
side of him and at his head, to prevent his dash- 
ing himself against the walls. 

‘or five days he refused to eat, trying to bite 
a jailer who attempted to put food into his 
mouth. But he resolutely refused to believe 
that he was to be executed; it was, he said, all 
an “estratagéme”—he had persisted throughout 
in considering every proof brought against him 
as a trap—spoke of his plans when he should be 
at liberty, and among these was one to the effect 
that he would get up a play, with the director 
of the Porte St. Martin, on his own adventures, 
to be entitled La Victime et l’innocent Jacques 
Latour. In this he was to play himself the 
principal part, and acquire glory and fortune 
for himself and the theatre. Later, however, 
he changed his mind on this point. “They 
will have a victim,” he said; “let them.” He 
entreated that he might be executed as soon as 
possible, to end his tortures. “ Of a hundred 
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thousand men,” he added, “there is not my like ; 
the great tragi-comic drama is coming to an 
end.” He composed a song, which he declared 
he would sing on his way to the scaffold. Never, 
at any time, did he flinch from the tone he 
adopted as soon as he perceived that his fate 
was inevitable. He rejected all attempts of the 
chaplain of the prison to bring him to any sense 
of the gravity of his position, sometimes declar- 
ing he was a Mahomedan, at others openly de- 
riding religion and its ministers. 

The rain poured in torrents on the morning 
of the execution, yet it inno way diminished the 
crowd; among which were a large proportion of 
women and children. 

Arrived on the ground, Latour looked round 
with an air of the most indomitable resolution. 
From the door of the prison to the foot of the 
scaffold, he had never ceased to sing at the top 
of his voice the verse he had composed for the 
occasion. He looked at the couperet, or blade 

‘of the guillotine, without the slightest appear- 
ance of emotion, and then with a jaunty step 
ascended the stairs. On the platform he again 
began his song : 

Allons, pauvre victime, 

Ton jour de mort est arrivé, 
Contre toi de la tyrannie 

Le couteau sanglant est levé ! 


Laid on the block, he recommenced, 


Allons, pauvre victime, 
Ton jour de mort 


when the couperet fell, and all was over. 
Setting aside the apocryphal stories related by 
Latour concerning his own career, there can be 
no doubt that his history has been such as can 
hardly fail to attach itself to a man of indomit- 
able audacity, thirst for excitement, overweening 
vanity, fearless self-confidence, ferocity, and the 
utter absence of feeling or principle. Never was 
jail-bird more difficult to keep within bars. On the 
occasion of his imprisonment for the robbery of 
church plate, the last crime he was known to have 
committed, he was confined in the round tower 
of the old castle of the ancient Comtes de Foix : 
a wea reserved for prisoners the most difficult 
to keep in security ; and as even in the “ lowest 


depth” there is, according to Milton, “a lower 
deep,” Latour was confined in the most inacces- 
sible room of the tower—that reserved for those 


condemned to death. Yet from here he nearly 
contrived his escape. He set fire to the iron- 
bound wood of the cell door, and it was nearly 
burnt through, when a piece of iron, becoming 
detached from the charred wood on the outside, 
fell off and rolled down the circular staircase, 

iving the alarm tothe jailers. In his cell were 
ound wooden skeleton keys he had made from 
a broomstick, and a piece of tin of the bowl in 





which his food was left, shaped into a knife- 
blade, and sharpened on the stones. One of his 
chief anxieties was concerning a photograph 
taken of him at the time of the trial, and which 
his unconquerable fatuity made him desire most 
ardently to possess. Upon his being shown the 
photographs of three criminals confined in the 
prison of Pamiers, he immediately named them ; 
which, if the proverb be true, does not look 
confirmatory of his theory of innocence, not 
only of the present crime, but of all those pre- 
viously imputed to him. 

Audouy has never ceased to maintain the 
attitude of amenity and submission he from the 
first assumed. It is singular that when he heard 
of Latour’s condemnation and sentence, hie said, 
“Et les autres?” ‘ And the others?” 

Various anonymous letters were addressed 
to the counsel of Latour, one of them notably 
from Baden, asserting his innocence and the 
guilt of another man not named. Several persons 
of Arbet, on the frontiers of Spain, declared that 
they had, at about the time of the murder, seen 
signal-fires on the most elevated points of the 
mountains, and that Latour had been recognised 
in company with two well-known malefactors of 
Ariége: these were imagined to have escaped 
across the Pyrenees, which Latour might easily 
have done, had not his recklessness induced him 
to remain near the scene of the crime, and his 
ostentatious braggadocio to compromise himself 
by his display of money and magnificent plans. 
“Nous ne savons pas tout sur cette affaire.” 
“We don’t know the whole of this business,” 


‘| said the procureur-général, even after all the 


facts now known had been elicited. Yet, in the 
face of this uncertainty, the awful question is 
summarily concluded, the case is closed, and 
finally put away among the things of the past, and 
a man of whose guilt surely no satisfactory proof 
has been adduced, is sent beyond the pale of all 
human power of reparation. Audouy still lives, 
and, in his case, the possibility of rehabilitation 
exists, 
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